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since Napoleon had ever wielded so much 

power in Europe as Mr. Lloyd George does 
at this moment. That is probably true; at all events 
we can think of no case in disproof. And now that he 
has forgotten his 1918 election pledges and is pur- 
suing a rational British policy in most external affairs, 
his remarkable influence is no doubt a very considerable 
asset to the country—even though he is hated in 
France as no Englishman has ever been hated. But 
in relation to internal policy his position is certainly 
very much less satisfactory. The British constitution 
is not adapted to the methods of a dictator. Mr. 
Lloyd George has turned all his colleagues into sub- 
ordinates ; there is not one of them who dares to take 
a decision without consulting him, for they know that 
they may be thrown over at any moment. The result 
is that the whole machinery of administration, devised 
to serve the needs of an entirely different system of 
Government, is thrown out of gear; the London 
Mayors are obliged to travel to Gairloch; and a 
problem which ought to be dealt with by the responsible 
Minister in Whitehall is held up for a week because 
the Prime Minister is indisposed in the North of Scotland. 
There are some people no doubt who hold that Mr. 
Lloyd George is the right man in the right place ; ; and 
certainly we agree with the evident opinion of the 
London Mayors that it is quite useless for them to 
approach anyone else since anyone else would be a 
mere “ underling.”” The fact remains that no single 
man can possibly succeed in dealing personally and at 
one time with all the complex problems of a modern 
State; and that a one-man Government must lead to 
both blunders and delays. In view, however, of the 
extraordinarily inferior personnel of the present Ministry 


Gee wrote not long ago that no single man 





we confess that we cannot suggest any remedy short 
of a General Election, a new Government, and a return 
to the old system of reasonable departmental inde- 
pendence and responsibility. 

* * * 


Despite newspaper sneers the journey of the London 
Labour Mayors to Scotland has been something more 
than a trivial joke. They have succeeded in heighten- 
ing the public sense of the urgency of the unemploy- 
ment problem, and it is undoubtedly due to their visit, 
that the question has again been brought before a full 
meeting of the Cabinet at Gairloch. The Joint Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress has not only demanded the immediate sum- 
moning of Parliament and an interview with the Prime 
Minister, but has put forward an important set of 
practical proposals. The Joint Committee points out, 
as many of the Local Authorities have done, the feeble- 
ness of the Mond scheme, which would still impose the 
greater part of the burden on the local rates. The 
State, it is contended, must give a far greater assistance. 
In the case of productive works the Government 
grant should be 75 per cent. of the necessary expendi- 
ture, while the remaining 25 per cent. should be lent 
to the local authorities free of interest for three years ; 
in the case of non-productive schemes the grant should 
cover 90 per cent. of the expenditure. Apart from 
this, the Labour proposals carry out into practical 
detail the fundamental principle of work or main- 
tenance. The most important suggestion centres in 
the application of national credit and Government 
supervision to production in various industries. Some 
of the goods thus produced, as “ Government orders ” 
so to speak, would find a market at home ; some would 
be supplied on credit to continental countries. The 
value of this plan clearly is that it will set vast numbers 
of men to work in their own trades, who could not 
easily be employed on “relief works,” thus maintaining 
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morale and machinery. And, even if none of the goods 
produced were paid for (which is an absurd supposition), 
it would still cost no more than unemployment doles 


and poor relief. 


* * : 
There is nothing exciting so far to record about the 
League of Nations Assembly—which, we need hardly 
say, is not a proof that the League is a failure. A good 
deal of time has been spent in Committee work ; various 
questions, ranging from internal organisation and 
finance to the Russian famine, have been discussed, 
and reports prepared for the Assembly to debate and 
make its decision upon. Armenia, one of the out- 
standing problems which a few optimists hoped the 
League might solve, has again been put aside. Another, 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, seems a little nearer to 
settlement. If Poland does not soon show a more 
reasonable spirit, she will find that she has lost more 
than her grip on Lithuania. Mr. Balfour’s speech at 
Geneva was significant. He censured the Poles severely 
for their dishonest procrastination ; all they wanted to 
do was to talk indefinitely, while Zeligowski, “ this 
ambiguous general with his troops of uncertain allegiance, 
remains at Vilna, in possession of the disputed territory.” 
It is true that many of us were saying this months ago, 
whilst the Elder Statesmen maintained their usual 
discreet silence. Nevertheless, we welcome Mr. 
Balfour’s plain words, and we hope that the Poles will 
appreciate what it means to have exhausted even his 
patience. If they need a still more significant warning, 
they will find it in the Times of last Thursday. Poland, 
which has long been the spoilt darling of the Times, 
is there lectured very gravely on the folly of her romantic 
dreams, her intrigues, her incompetent government and 
the dangers she is running. “The opinion is gaining 
ground,” says the Times, “that the fatal partition of 
Poland in the eighteenth century was due in the long 
run to some inherent political incapacity in the Polish 
people.” It is, indeed, and, if it is not speedily dis- 
proved by a complete change of policy, the opinion will 
be held by everybody outside a madhouse. And that 
will be the end of the New Poland. 
* * * 

Once more the two troublesome leaders of the Cali- 
phate agitation in India are in custody. The first 
independent act of Lord Reading as Viceroy was the 
acceptance of a promise of behaviour from Messrs. 
Mahomed and Shaukat Ali, after Mr. Gandhi had 
succeeded in convincing the Viceroy that they were not 
engaged in the propaganda of violence. The brothers, 
arrested this week at opposite points in India, lie under a 
comprehensive indictment, chiefly in respect of seditious 
activity and attempts to undermine the Moslem troops. 
Some half-dozen other agitators have been seized at the 
same time, and it is worthy of remark that one of them, 
Dr. Kichlew, was among the leaders whose arrest started 
the worst of the troubles in the Punjab two years ago. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali was in company with Mr. Gandhi 
when the warrant was served on him; but so far the 
authorities have not interfered with Mr. Gandhi, beyond 
refusing him admission to the disturbed area of Malabar, 
where the Moplah revolt is still unsubdued. Indeed, a 
communiqué from Simla announces that a force of not 
less than 38,000 rebels is in being, and that life and 
i in Malabar are safe only in the districts held 

y regular troops. Lord Reading's action in sanctioning 
the arrests cannot mean an intention on the part of the 
Government of India to offer provocation to the Gandhi 
party ; but it is clearly recognised on both sides that the 


— 


present situation is intolerable and must be brought to a 
speedy end in one way or another. The Ali brothers 
urge that no violence may be permitted and no hartal 
(protest strike) called because of their arrest. It is 
plain, however, that Mr. Gandhi is the only leader who 
can make such an appeal with any hope of effective 
response, and the coliite imply that the Government of 
India is prepared for popular demonstrations on a large 


scale. 
x * * 


There is now every probability of a new chapter in 
German politics being opened by an alliance of the 
oe gen Socialists with the People’s Party. It is too 
early to prophesy what the effects of this “ Lib.-Lab.” 

coalition will be on social and economic policy. The 

People’s Party is the party of the big industrialists and 

financiers (it includes Hugo Stinnes), with a leavening 
of bourgeois intellectuals. A good many Socialists are 
asking what the disciples of Marx are going to do in 
that galley, but it must be remembered that the 
Majority Socialists manage to square their Marxism 
with a moderate programme of social reform. The 
real motive for the step, however, is political in the 
narrower sense—the strengthening of the Republic 
against the monarchists. The People’s Party leaders 
are understood to have given satisfactory assurances of 
their Republican sentiments, and thus this “Centre bloc” 
offers the best possible defence against the growing 
danger on the Right. How serious that danger is may 
be gauged by the present struggle between Berlin and 
Munich. Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, last week accused 
the Bavarians of harbouring a number of the notorious 
“ Kappists,” and, though this has been officially 
denied by Munich, nobody doubts that it is true, 
Bavaria is, in fact, the stronghold of monarchists, 
militarists, and adherents of every reactionary cause. 
The ex-king and his family, as well as Ludendorff, are 
‘cheered in the streets of the capital, and every device 
allowed under the “state of siege” is used to suppress 
the Socialists. Bavaria stands, moreover, for “ separa- 
tism.” Anti-Prussianism is a powerful sentiment, and 
some of the reactionaries even cherish hopes of en- 
listing France on their side. Following on the resigna- 
tion of Herr von Kahr, the Prime Minister, an attempt 
is now being made to set up a Bavarian “ President,” 
who, it is suggested, might be this same Herr von Kahr. 
And the President, whoever he was, would no doubt 
be the forerunner of a king. Happily, there is some 
evidence that the intransigents have gone too fast and 
too far, and that many conservatives, in Bavaria as in 
other parts of Germany, are beginning to draw back. 
* * * 


Germany, we are informed again and again, is passing 
through a period of unexampled industrial aay sage 
This, however, does not seem to be borne out by the 
statements as to conditions in Germany which have 
been made this week at the International Conference 
of Textile Workers. It is true that, in many industries, 
there is to-day comparatively little unemployment in 
Germany, for the depreciation of the German exchanges 
is attracting many orders to her exporting industries. 
But, even where employment is regular, and large 
profits are being made, there is ample evidence that the 
condition of the working people remains depressed 
in the extreme. The purchasing power even of full- 
time wages is very low, and recent advances in the 
price of necessaries are forcing it even lower. In the 
textile industries, moreover, there is still a good deal of 
unemployment, and many workers who are in short- 
time work are being employed literally at starvation 
rates. That industrialists in Germany are busily accu- 
mulating fortunes seems to be clear; but little share 
in this extraordinarily artificial prosperity comes the 
way of the workers. The depressed situation of Labour 
aggravates, of course, the underselling of other countries 
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by the German manufacturer, and is used as a reason 
for the reduction of wages in this country to a level 
which will enable British manufacturers to compete. 
In this race to degrade national standards of life the 
“economy of low wages” is undergoing a remarkable 
revival as an economic principle. Of course, the 
opposite theory of “high-wage economy” does not 
mean that the country with high wages will always 
undersell the low-wage country. But it is undoubted 
that, when two countries get to competing in the 
lowness of their wage levels, the result is a depression, 
not merely in the standard of life, but also in the pro- 
ductive efficiency of both. That is the path we are 
following in our present economic relationship to 


Germany. 
* * * 


Serious trouble is threatening on the Scottish railways. 
The companies have given notice of large reductions in 
wages and salaries, affecting practically all grades of 
workers. Moreover, in addition to cuts in wages, the 
companies demand important modifications in the 
conditions of service now in force under the national 
railway agreement—above all, the abolition, for the 
great majority of grades, of the eight hours’ day. Nego- 
tiations are now proceeding between the companies 
and the three Trade Unions which are parties to the 
agreement, and it is not to be supposed that the com- 
panies have said their last word, or mean to insist in 
full on the drastic demands which they have put for- 
ward. The significance of the situation lies partly in 
the effect which the result of the Scottish negotiations 
is likely to have on the attitude of the English and Welsh 
companies, for there is some reason for supposing that 
the Scottish companies are bringing forward what is to 
be regarded as a test case, and that the companies in 
England and Wales intend, at the appropriate moment, 
to come forward with broadly similar demands. The 
Scottish railway case is the first important instance in 
which an actual attack has been made on the eight 
hours’ day—a concession which the workers in many 
industries secured in 1918 and 1919; but it is known 
that many groups of employers have been considering 
the question of demanding an increase in working 
hours. The effect of the present negotiations may 
therefore extend considerably beyond the railway 
service. The eight hours’ day was unquestionably the 
most substantial gain secured by the workers since the 
war, and to it they will cling with far more determination 
than to high rates of wages. The purchasing power of 
high wages may be neutralised by high prices; but, 
whatever may happen, there are only twenty-four hours 
in the day. 

* * * 


M. Briand has failed, for the present, to settle the 
big strike of textile operatives in the North of France. 
He has proposed that the employers’ demand for large 
reductions in wages shall be submitted to, Government 
arbitration, but the employers refuse to accept arbitra- 
tion—which has already been offered by the Trade 
Unions—in any form. Consequently, the strike goes 
on, and assumes more and more the dimensions of a 
general stoppage in the textile areas, as the workers in 
other industries, including the public utility services, 
have ceased work in sympathy with the strikers. The 
effect of the dispute on the French Trade Union move- 
ment has already been considerable. For some time 
~ the C.G.T. and the Unions have been paralysed 

y the internal conflict between revolutionaries and 
reformists. The textile dispute, originating in a demand 
made by the employers, has united all shades of opinion 


in the strike area in a common effort of resistance. 
The effect of this unity has been felt elsewhere ; and, for 
the time at least, the revolutionaries and reformists 
who have been at each other’s throats are less inclined 
to push their differences to a positive issue at the risk 





of splitting the Trade Union movement. This has been 
— at this week’s meetings of the National 
Administrative Commission of the C.G.T.; for, whereas 
a week or two ago a rupture at this meeting seemed to 
be inevitable, the final decision on the points in dispute 
has now been postponed to the next Trade Union 
Congress. Whatever the issue of the textile struggle 
a f be, its result for the French Labour movement 
will be good indeed, if it makes possible a reconciliation 
of the largely theoretical differences which have destroyed 
its power during the past two years. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Popular opinion in 
Ireland was never optimistic that practical advantages 
in the real negotiations would be secured by Mr. de 
Valera’s preliminary exchanges with Mr. Lloyd George. 
These were regarded less as the subtle manceuvres of 
a master of state-craft than as the inevitable flourishes 
of a politician with a passion for splitting dialectical 
hairs. The Nationalist Press, though it recognised the 
importance of walking warily, lest even the suggestion 
of differences might hamper Sinn Fein, made no con- 
cealment of its view that Dail Eireann must enter the 
conference, and the Freeman’s Journal, in particular, 
urged from the first that notes and telegrams were 
more likely to do harm than good. But Irishmen, who 
were critical of Mr. de Valera’s controversial methods, 
saw little to take offence at in the paragraph which 
led Mr. Lloyd George to abandon the Inverness Con- 
ference. In their view, instead of taking up a new 
and impossible position, Dail Eireann did little more 
than reassert a claim which has been made by every 
Irish Constitutional leader since Gratton. Ireland has 
always declared her right to independence, though 
throughout the nineteenth century she professed her 
willingness to waive that right in return for the grant 
of self-government. O'Connell and Parnell would have 
scouted the idea of allegiance to the British Government, 
save on conditions in which Ireland had acquiesced, 
and so moderate a man as John Redmond told Parlia- 
ment in the ‘nineties that he would deem it his duty 
to preach armed rebellion had such a movement the 
faintest chance of success. Is Mr. de Valera’s position 
essentially different ? It certainly does not seem so 
to the Irish people. 


* * * 


There is little doubt that Mr. de Valera waved his 
Sinn Fein tricolour so vigorously more to placate 
extremists in his own ranks than to infuriate opponents. 
He forgot that Mr. Lloyd George had also his extremists 
to reckon with, though, in taking up the challenge 
which was never really a challenge, the Prime Minister 
has done less to eliminate Tory opposition than to 
intensify the suspicions of Sinn Fein. One hears on 
all sides the fear expressed that the Prime Minister 
may be tempted to repeat his tactics of last December 
when, having opened ——— on one basis, he 
substituted another with disastrous results. Ireland is 
convinced that the English people want a settlement on 
terms honourable to both countries, but Ireland, with 
many precedents still fresh in her mind, is still doubtful 
whether Mr. Lloyd George may not be planning to 
outmanceuvre rather than to convert Dail Eireann, 
and Die-Hard Republicans are sparing no effort to make 
capital out of these doubts. The lamentable thin 
is that the quarrel is wholly a matter of words inste: 
of realities. Mr. Lloyd George can no more settle on 
paper the question of Irish allegiance, than Mr. de Valera 
can hope to wring from Great Britain by the most 
ingeniously drafted telegrams an admission of Ireland's 
sovereign independence. Frank and full discussion 
across a table will alone enable these difficulties to be 
dealt with, and the a this discussion is deferred, the 


heavier will be the task of framing a settlement. 
. 
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THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 


HE extremely futile word-game—as the West- 
minster Gazette has called it—that has been 
“going on between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. de Valera during the past few weeks seems to be 
coming to an end. It is probable that by next week 
the proposed Conference of British and Irish plenipoten- 
tiaries will have been converted from a hypothesis into a 
definite and dated prospect. At all events,there would 
appear no longer to be any real doubt as to the eventual 
outcome of the correspondence. Both sides are fortun- 
ately so much in earnest that the negotiations cannot be 
wrecked either by Mr. de Valera’s gaucheries, or by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s toothache. There is still room, however, 
for slips and miserable delays, unless both sides can 
make up their minds to escape from the tyranny of their 
own words and phrases and treat the whole question 
as a practical problem to be solved not by dialectic but 
by compromise and common ‘sense. Mr. Lloyd George, 
no doubt, will do that readily enough—it is his particular 
métier—but it is by no means clear that the Irish ‘leaders 
understand so well as yet the difference between a plat- 
form and a committee-room. 

It is the chief weakness of democratic government as a 
system that a democracy cannot govern itself without 
phrases; and phrases almost inevitably tend to distort 
or obscure the realities which they purport to represent. 
They win elections (we had some experience of that in 
1918), but they hamper statesmanship; for the difference 
between statesmanship and political jugglery is that the 
one deals with realities while the other does not. Take, 
for example, the phrase “ self-determination.” It is a 
convenient and an admirable phrase, intended to 
express a very important and a thoroughly practical 
political idea]. But if it is to be treated as the complete 
verbal embodiment of an absolute and sacred principle, 
then it would be better for the world that it had never 
been invented. The right of any group of people— 
whether they call themselves a “nation” or not—to 
sovereign independence is no more absolute than that 
of any single individual to complete liberty of action. 
It is conditioned by circumstances. Everyone recog- 
nises this in connection with the history of the American 
Civil War, and the Irish themselves recognise it implicitly 
by their refusal to admit the right of Ulster to separ- 
ate herself from the rest of Ireland. A particularly 
striking example has recently been provided by the action 
of the League of Nations on the question of the Aaland 
Islands. The inhabitants were literally unanimous in 
their expressed desire to be united to Sweden. The 
League of Nations, however, decided, on economic, his- 
torical and geographical grounds, that the islands should 
remain, with wide autonomous powers, a part of Finland ; 
and we believe that almost the whole of instructed 
democratic opinion throughout Europe approved of 
that decision. The “ principle of self-determination ” 
is, in short, only one out of several factors which must 
be taken into account in the right decision of problems of 
“ nationality.” It is a phrase which has been a good 
servant, but may be a very bad master. 

We are not, of course, suggesting for a moment that 
the case of Ireland is analogous to that of the Aaland 
Islands. The Irish are very much less unanimous than 
the Aalanders were, but they possess a historical tra- 
dition and a profound sense of nationality which makes 
it necessary to treat the “ principle of self-determina- 
tion ” as the decisive factor in any stable settlement of 
the Irish problem. The point we wish to emphasise is 


— 


merely that it is not the only factor and that it is not 
absolute. History and geography alike give Great 
Britain certain claims upon Ireland as a matter not 
merely of might but of right. We know of no intelligible 
political philosophy under which Ireland can claim a 
“right ’’ to separate herself entirely from the British 
Empire. If she were sufficiently persistent, and careless 
of consequences, she could no doubt by force achieve 
in the end such a separation, but it would be a wrong 
not a right, a triumph not of liberty and progress but of 
hatred and reaction. The “rights” in the Anglo-Irish 
quarrel are not all on one side. However modest the 
just claims of Great Britain may be in comparison with 
those of Ireland, they are none the less just. We are 
not and never can be merely “a foreign country” in 
relation ‘to the Irish—the ties of blood and history 
are too many and too ancient. Mr. de Valera is 
fond of that phrase, but if in the coming conference 
he means to get down to realities he must abandon 
it, once and for all. 


Several correspondents have written to ask us whether 
in the event of the present negotiations breaking down 
we would support the Government in a renewal of the 
war against Ireland. It is always difficult to answer a 
hypothetical question, especially when the hypothesis 
is incompletely defined. We are convinced that the 
present negotiations will not break down ultimately, 
and probably not even temporarily. The supposition, 
however, is perhaps worth discussing, since discussion 
may illustrate a point which is of great importance. 
We can say at once, of course, that in no conceivable 
circumstances could we or any other organ of decent 
or democratic English opinion support a renewal of 
the atrocious “‘ reprisals campaign ”’ which was initiated 
by the Government twelve months ago. But, supposing 
that the Sinn Fein leaders were to refuse (as they have 
not and will not) to discuss any offer short of their 
official demand for full independence and separation, 
then we would support the exercise of very strong 
means of pressure, which would amount to “war” but 
would not necessarily involve further bloodshed. And 
we should do so on the ground that the Irish leaders 
had failed in this matter to represent the real will of the 
Irish people. For no one, so far as we know, denies— 
it is indeed the governing factor in the present situation 
—that an enormous majority of the Irish people wish 
to settle on “ Dominion” terms; and believing, as 
we do, that that is the proper solution and that any 
other would be more or less disastrous, we should not 
be prepared to admit the right of a little group of 
doctrinaire politicians (for that is what, on this remote 
hypothesis, they would have proved themselves) to 
block the way to it. If ever there is to be a stable 
settlement of the Irish problem, it is necessary, we 
repeat, to get down to realities. The demand for a 
wholly independent Irish Republic is not a reality. 
Even if it were really desired by a majority of the 
Southern Irish (which we do not believe) the existence 
of Ulster would make it impossible. Mr. de Valera 
himself is aware that it is impossible. Everyone who 
knows anything of the Irish situation knows that, 
apart, perhaps, from a quite small minority of ex- 
tremists, the Irish people are perfectly willing to remain 
within the Empire provided the Ulster question can 
be settled and Ireland reunited. They have voted 
twice for a Republic and very likely they will vote 
for it again if their leaders ask them to, but that 
would not make the demand any more real or practical 
than it is to-day. It would merely provide a new 
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example of the tyranny of words, and of the incapacity 
of our statesmen, English and Irish, to get behind them. 
Words like “Republic,” “self-determination,” “sove- 
reign independence,” have played their part and a 
necessary part no doubt; but it is time, now that a 
settlement is really within sight, that they were 
abandoned, so that the practical problems of Anglo- 
Irish co-operation in the future may be discussed 
without the intervention of irrelevant principles or 
prejudices. We suppose it will be harder for Ireland’s 
representatives than for ours to revise their vocabulary, 
for the Irish are much fonder of words than we are. 
But that some such revision is a necessary condition 
of smooth and fruitful negotiations, has been made 
very plain in the last few days. 


THE ATTACK ON THE TRADE 
BOARDS 


HE attack on the Trade Boards, which has been 
maturing for many months past, has come at 
last to a head. The magistrates of Portsmouth 
have expressed their attitude towards the Trade Boards 
Acts by giving open encouragement to firms which have 
defied their provisions, and the firms in question have 
naturally taken the hint, and expressed their determination 
to go on defying the law. The Minister of Labour, who 
has done much of late, administratively, to restrict and 
hamper the operation of the Acts, has made a lukewarm 
speech in their defence, and at the same time has announced 
the appointment of a Committee which is to overhaul 
the entire machinery by which they are worked. Those 
periodicals which represent the attitude of the employers 
in industries affected by the Acts have redoubled their 
denunciations, and see in the new Committee a means, if 
not of securing their repeal, at any rate of rendering them 
inoperative. The stage is set for the next scene in the 
great wage drama, and the central incident is to be the 
lowering of the life standard of those workers who are 
already nearest to the subsistence level. 

The first Trade Boards Act was passed in 1909 as the 
result of the most emphatic manifestation of the public 
conscience that has been seen in recent times. Social 
investigators had at last succeeded in making known to the 
public some of the more obvious abuses of the sweating 
system, and it had become clear that there were large 
bodies of workers, whom it was a mockery to refer either 
to the “ play of economic forces ” or to Trade Union action 
for the protection even of the barest minimum standard 
of life. Accordingly, the Trade Boards Act was passed, 
and Trade Boards were set up in a few of the trades in 
which the grossest forms of sweating prevailed. Additional 
Boards were established in a few more trades before 1914, 
but by that time the effect of the public exposure of sweating 
conditions had largely worn off, and popular pressure was 
no longer reinforcing the efforts of the reformers. It was, 
however, universally recognised that the Trade Boards 
had very completely justified their existence, and that their 
extension to many other trades was desirable. 

The outbreak of war prevented further developments, 
but in 1917 the Whitley Committee, on which were a 
number of representative employers, unanimously recom- 
mended the extension of the Trade Board system to all the 
less organised trades and industries. A new and more 
comprehensive Trade Boards Act was passed into law in 
1918, and the Government definitely announced its intention 
of carrying out the proposal of the Whitley Committee, 





and setting up Trade Boards in all low paid and compara- 
tively unorganised occupations. A number of new Boards 
were actually set up during 1919, but the demands of 
new trades for inclusion met, all the time, with a steadily 
stiffening resistance. It became clear that there had been 
a change of policy at the Ministry of Labour, and that the 
Government was now seeking to evade, wherever possible, 
its. undoubted obligation to extend the operation of the Acts. 
The investigating staff which had been occupied with work 
preparatory to the establishment of new Boards was 
drastically cut down, no increase was made in the number 
of inspectors which would enable them to cope with the 
increased volume of work, and the existing Trade Boards 
experienced a growing difficulty in getting the Minister of 
Labour to sanction new rates which they proposed to make 
compulsory, 

At the same time, the employers’ attack upon the Trade 
Boards was being pressed with increasing vigour, even 
before the trade depression set in. For the Boards, whose 
rates had usually lagged considerably behind the rise in 
the cost of living during the war, mostly made considerable 
increases in minimum wages during 1919, and this aroused 
the employers’ resentment. But it was when the artificial 
prosperity of 1919-1920 came to an end, and the general 
campaign for reduced wages began, that the attack cul- 
minated. The arguments used against the Boards now are 
essentially the same as those which were used against their 
inception in 1909. Employers, it is urged, cannot afford, 
in face of foreign competition, to pay the rates of wages 
which the Boards prescribe. They are being undersold 
and driven out of production, and this will inevitably 
occur until wages are allowed to fall to their “ natural ”’ 
level, as determined by the free play of economic forces. 
Accordingly, the Trade Boards must go, as the Agricultural 
Wages Board has gone ; for measures to prevent low wages, 
it is argued, are a mistaken kindness if they result in 
unemployment—that is, no wages at all. 


Trade Board rates are not fixed immutably, once and 
for all. Already the Boards are modifying their prescribed 
rates in accordance with the fall in the cost of living and 
the downward movement of wages in other industries. 
Employers, however, are complaining bitterly that the 
process of changing a Trade Board rate is unduly slow, 
and that it takes months for a reduction to be brought 
into effect. This admittedly is a weakness, but the 
provisions of the Acts on this point were introduced 
specifically in order to meet the demands of the employers 
for time to readjust their businesses to meet increases in 
wages, and no word of complaint was heard from them 
at the slowness of the Acts during the period of rising 
wages. Very large sums were lost to the workers because 
of this slowness during the years when wages were rising, 
and employers cannot complain if now, for a little while, 
the machinery designed in their own interests operates to 
their temporary disadvantage. Let the machinery of the 
Acts be speeded up, by all means, but the speeding up 
must apply equally to both reductions and increases. 

The composition of the Committee which is to investigate 
the working of the Acts is far better than rumour and the 
recent speeches of the Minister of Labour had promised. 
We have no fear that a bona fide investigation by such a 
Committee will have any other result than a complete 
vindication of the principle of the Trade Board system. 
We may even hope that it will suggest many improvements 
of machinery, for it can hardly fail to be struck by the 
inadequacy of the provision at present made for inspection 
and enforcement. It is, at any rate, unthinkable that its 
members, whether Trade Unionists or others, should make 
themselves parties to the conspiracy against the Trade 
Boards or put forward recommendations which would pave 
the way, if not to their actual abolition, at least to a drastic 
curtailment of their powers. 


This is a matter in which the public is directly concerne d 
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for the Trade Boards Acts were in no sense “ class-legisla- 
tion” but the direct outcome of a revolt of the public 
conscience against sweating and gross underpayment. The 
need for them is fully as great to-day as when they were 
passed, for, in face of present economic conditions, large 
masses of the less organised workers are now, even less 
than in 1909, in a position to stand out for reasonable 
remuneration or even for the maintenance of wages at a 
tolerable subsistence level. The sweeping aside of the 
Trade Boards would result immediately in a re-creation of 
the sweating system, such as the public would certainly 
not tolerate if it were fully alive to the facts. 

But, it may be asked, is not a drastic lowering of wages, 
even in the occupations in which they are lowest already, 
an inexorable necessity in face of the present world 
economic situation. Emphatically, we believe it is not. 
The bankers’ policy of deflation, and the Government’s 
persistence in political measures which prevent the recovery 
of the exchanges of Central Europe, are indeed creating a 
situation in which our export trades are unable to compete 
with the depreciated values of Continental products. But 
the remedy for this situation lics, not in condemning the 
workers of Great Britain to starvation wages, but in reversing 
the suicidal policy that is leading to these untoward results. 
Even where wages must be reduced, the last to suffer ought 
to be the workers who are already nearest to the subsistence 
level, and the machinery of the Trade Boards was never so 
necessary as now for preventing wages from falling actually 
below that level. 

The legislature, when it passed the first Trade Boards Act 
in 1909, endorsed a principle of fundamental importance in 
the economic life of society. Essentially it accepted, on 
behalf of the State, the obligation to ensure that conditions 
of employment should not be forced, by the unfettered 
action of economic forces, below a minimum standard 
recognised by public opinion. This principle has never yet 
been fully put into practice, and the administration of the 
Trade Boards Acts has throughout been extraordinarily 
timid and hesitating. But the recognition of the principle 
ranks among the most important legislative achievements 
of the present century, and to go back upon it now would be 
disastrous. The public must realise what is at stake, and, 
as it insisted on action in 1909, it must insist now that the 
achievement of that year shall not be undone under the 
influence of panic. For the Government, and a large 
proportion of the employing classes are, at the present time, 
in the grip of panic. They are conscious that the total 
effect of their policy during the past three years has been to 
lead this country to the brink of an unprecedented economic 
disaster. But they have little or no idea why this is so, and 
they are wholly without an alternative policy that offers 
any hope of remedy. In despair, therefore, of being able to 
control the march of events, they fall back on a blind 
trust in the virtue of letting things alone. If their attempt 
to regulate the course of events has been admittedly disas- 
trous, then, they say, let regulation be abandoned. Let 
every measure of reconstruction be torn up, every regulative 
Statute or Order of the last few years repealed. If that is 
done, perhaps the natural good constitution of British 
industry will somehow carry it through the malady that 
baffles the physicians. 

But this is madness. No great or successful industry has 
ever been founded on sweating. It is not no regulation, but 
more sensible regulation, that is needed. Many of the 
domestic measures adopted during the last few years have 
been good, so far as they have gone, but their operation has 
been upset by a suicidal foreign policy. To scrap the 
measures of domestic reform will only make the situation 
worse. No reduction in wages, for example, will enable 
British manufacturers to compete effectively in Continental 
markets, while the present disparity in the exchanges (not 
corresponding to actual differences in purchasing power) 
remains unrectified. Let our manufacturers turn their 
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attention to solving this problem, and they will achieve far 
more, even in their own sectional interest, than by attacks 
upon the workers’ standard of life, or by attempts to destroy 
the minimum protection which society has extended to those 
classes of workers who are least able to protect themselves, 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN ACCORD 


Paris, September 20th, 


LWAYS the most difficult task of the publicist, in 
A the immense confusion of events, is to pick out the 
thread which runs unbroken through the skein, 
Were I to venture on flat statements now, it might well be 
thatin a few weeks my conclusions would seem to be falsified 
by staring contradictions. Nevertheless, 1 must risk it. Some 
months ago I intimated that France was taking—tentatively 
and cautiously—the path of realism. The crash of the big 
patriotic drum has since been heard; the fifes have blown 
at the head of an army of flamboyant politicians marching 
in a maze; but in spite of all Nationalist manifestations I 
still consider it better to keep one’s eye on the little company 
of economists, of practical, hard-headed, commercial men, 
who, without noise, without excitement, are proceeding in 
the direction of the only exit. I think they will reach it; 
while the clarions are still sounding and the Lefévres and 
the Poincarés and the Tardieus are still creating diversions 
in the labyrinth, the Loucheurs will have escaped from the 
tangle of the Treaty, and will have the whole of France with 
them in their policy of collaboration with Germany. 
Perhaps my prediction will yet appear to be coming 
untrue, but certainly there has recently been much corrobo- 
ration of my belief, that real French policy is becoming less 
and less a policy of coercion and dislocation, of occupation 
and fantastic indemnities; is becoming more and more a 
policy of limited payments in kind, of definite smaller 
demands, of economic co-operation with the ex-enemy 
country. There must necessarily be fluctuations. At this 
moment, for example, there is a first-class row going on 
between the former President and M. Clemenceau’s chief 
assistant, which reveals their agreement on one point—the 
need for keeping Germany down, the desirability of detach- 
ing in one way or another the Rhineland from the Reich. 
M. Maurice Barrés, fastening on a phrase of mine respecting 
British hegemony exercised through the Supreme Council, 
seems to adopt unreservedly in the Echo de Paris what he 
calls a politique de vainqueurs. M. André Lefévre, well 
known for his insistence on force, likewise devotes some 
space in the Journal to my statement that France alone has 
the means of compelling German payments, and argues that 
France should go right ahead. I have come across many 
other declarations during the past week or two, which indicate 
that a revolt of a serious character is to be expected against 
the present Ministry from the Right. It would not be 
surprising were M. Briand to be prevented, after all, from 
making the trip to Washington, because, while the Nationalists 
are frankly opposed to what are called his “ abandons 
successifs,” the Radicals are showing signs of alarm at the 
prospect of M. Bonnevay—the only leader of the Bloc 
National who has had the courage to assume Ministerial 
responsibility—being left in full charge of the Cabinet. 
There is a new vigilance awakened by the activities of the 
reaction in Germany. France is refusing to raise the 
economic sanctions—the Customs cordon along the Rhine— 
though it should be noted that this apparent recrudescence 
of hostility is dictated by business motives. It is even not 
impossible that there will be some Cabinet changes next 
month, and that the screw will be tightened on Germany. 
But I persist in thinking that, whatever happens, however 
the game may go for the moment, the true policy to which 
France is turning is that which is represented by the 
Loucheur-Rathenau accord. 
The Loucheur-Rathenau accord is the central fact in 
Franco-German relations—and in Anglo-French relations. 
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Many things serve to hide its tremendous importance. 
Some of them are frankly camouflage. There is certainly 
no disposition unduly to advertise the agreement. M. 
Loucheur, indeed, only appeared before the Parliamentary 
Commission on the understanding that his explanations 
should be treated confidentially ; and it is highly significant 
that the Commission, composed of men of all complexions, 
unanimously accepted the accord. If they appear after- 
wards to speak and to act in a manner that threatens to 
wreck the hope of a genuine economic understanding with 
Germany, it is partly by habit, partly from political strategy, 
and partly from fear of untoward events. It is also partly 
—in some cases—due to a desire to minimise the enormous 
meaning of this new move. France stands at the cross- 
roads. For my part, I have little doubt about the route she 
will ultimately take. 


Whatever may be urged to the contrary, it is certainly 
true that the Franco-German negotiations have been 
essentially occult. We have had a description of the 
machinery by which Germany is to pay France more in the 
next five years than France could possibly receive under the 
London Agreement made by the Allies and Germany in 
virtue of the Treaty. But we have not been told why 
Germany should thus add to her liabilities at a moment 
when she is menaced by bankruptcy. It is not natural that 
a debtor, who is overloaded, should consent to pay more to 
one creditor than that creditor has a right to ask—unless 
there is a tacit, if not an explicit, bargain which gives him 
compensating advantages. No light has been directly 
thrown upon this mystery. But the key is to be found in 
a number of articles in the Temps. 


The Temps has virtually accepted the thesis that next 
year there must be a formidable reparations crisis. What 
the Temps accepts may be taken to be the secret thought 
(in this matter at any rate) of the chief politicians of France. 
Mr. Maynard Keynes has stated clearly—what is indeed 
obvious to most observers, whether financial experts or not 
—that Germany must find it impossible within the next 
twelve months to continue her payments under the London 
Agreement. The realisation of this truth has fallen like a 
douche of cold water on France. It is no good continuing 
to cherish illusions. There is the brutal, irrevocable end of 
dreams of fabulous milliards. At bottom France is a country 
of good sense, of logic, of cold judgments. She has been 
induite en erreur. She has had grandiose expectations not 
to be easily abandoned. It is particularly interesting to see 
how she behaves now that the bubble is burst, now that the 
safe of Mme. Humbert is opened. Of course, it is possible 
for her to act furiously, to march further into Germany, to 
institute an impossible Commission of Debt to control 
German finances. (It is not easy to control her own!) Or, 
on the other hand, she can remain calm and let the Treaty 
rip, and let the London Agreement rip, and contract out of 
them in time. As I see what is happening, she is contracting 
out of them in drawing up the Loucheur-Rathenau accord. 


There is practically no opposition to this accord. Why? 
Is it because its implications are not understood ? Or is it 
because they are understood only too well ? So far as I can 
judge enlightened feeling in France, the implications are 
certainly seen. But they are not talked about. I suppose 
it will long be pretended that the Loucheur scheme can 
exist side by side with the London scheme. It will be taken 
as supplementing, not as supplanting, the London scheme. 
But the two are ultimately incompatible. Assume that all 
the elaborate arrangements of the earlier part of the year 
break down (as they must)—France by a voluntary arrange- 
ment will still (it is hoped) have secured a certain part of her 
own credits on Germany in separate face-to-face negotiations. 

The accord has still to be ratified: the fluctuations, 
political, economic, personal, of which I spoke, may possibly 
upset even the Wiesbaden plan. But I make bold to say that 


it is on these realist lines that French policy must be directed, 
and is actually being directed. The plan is seen to offer 





many advantages. It does not, it is true, promise stupen- 
dous sums paid over an amazing period. It promises only 
seven milliard marks over a period of five years. (No one 
can see further—nor as far.) But it is better to talk in 
practical terms. Germany may go smash. Germany will 
undoubtedly be in default to the Reparations Commission on 
which all the Allies are represented. But France has made 
her own marché. It may well be that not only will France 
find it advantageous to assure herself of the speedy repair 
of the ruined regions with direct German help in matériel, 
but that Germany also will find it advantageous to pay 
more to France in kind for a few years than she would 
have to pay in cash. France is (I repeat in the 
hearing of M. Lefévre) the only Allied country that has 
effective means of coercion, and France is thus bought off. 
France, if a willing bargain is to be carried out, must in 
reality renounce her means of coercion. Good Franco- 
German relations must depend upon the mutual benefits 
that co-operation will ensure. It is my business to describe 
the situation candidly from the French viewpoint, and not 
to discuss it from the British viewpoint; but I may be 
permitted to add that, in my opinion, although the small 
prospect of England obtaining substantial reparations thus 
vanishes, although there is a relaxing of an Alliance, which 
had become a mésalliance, it will probably be better for 
England to have some assurance of stable trading conditions 
on the continent, and it will be better for the cordiality of 
the Entente that there should be more freedom for France 
to pursue an independent policy. The Loucheur-Rathenau 
accord, if it works, is not the end, but only the beginning, of 
a Franco-German economic collaboration that will do more 
for the peace of Europe than any kind of League of Nations 
that is at present possible. And Franco-German collabor- 
ation does not mean that England need be isolated; for 
England in her turn will be free to conclude a practical 
agreement with Germany, while remaining the faithful 
friend of France. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


STARVING RUSSIA 
AND THE NANSEN SCHEME 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE policy that has been adopted by several of the 

more influential London daily papers with regard 
to the question of relieving the Russian famine is 

the more regrettable, because it does not appear to be based 
on anything much more substantial than political prejudice. 
Their attitude has been, as everybody knows, if not actually 
to dissuade their readers from sending contributions to the 
relief agencies, at least to damn these avenues of assistance 
with such faint praise and so much suspicion, that nobody 
who takes his paper’s opinion seriously is likely to send a 
farthing. They have alleged that there is no certainty that 
the funds collected for the relief organisation under Dr. 
Nansen’s control will ever reach the famine sufferers for 
whom they are intended, and have suggested that the 
Bolshevists will take advantage of the relief supplies sent 
into the country in order to feed the Red Army and Navy and 
their innumerable civil officials. There is no doubt that this 
impression is gaining ground throughout the country, and 
is being unconsciously reinforced in many people’s minds 
by the fact that they have lost money as a result of the Bol- 
shevists’ repudiation of their foreign loans and by the general 
break-up of Russian industry under the Communist régime. 
It will, I think, be found, upon an examination of the 
facts, that these suspicions are unjustified and can easily be 
dispelled. In the first place, it is surely not without signifi- 
cance that the extremely acute organisers of the American 
Relief Administration (the “ A.R.A.”) feel sufficient confi- 
dence in the position to have begun their work already inside 
Russia. For over a fortnight now train-loads of food 
have been entering Russia ; the inevitable reports that have 
C) 
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appeared of these stores being looted are entirely false. 
The Americans are going ahead to the fullest extent of their 
organisation, whereas we and the other European countries, 
who are much more closely concerned, are at present doing 
little or nothing to help the famine sufferers. 

It is not to be denied that Dr. Nansen’s agreement with 
the Bolshevists, which was made at Moscow three or four 
weeks ago, is in many ways more open to partisan journalist 
criticism than is the Americans’. The Americans, after 
much negotiation with Litvinov at Riga—in which the vic- 
tory was wholly theirs—secured a definite written under- 
taking from the Bolshevists, first, that none of the 
supplies they provide shall be diverted to the Bolshevist 
forces or official institutions—though the railway and 
transport workers in the famine zone will, perhaps, have 
to be excluded from this ban, since, unless they are promptly 
made secure by the promise of rations, they will surely 
desert their posts; and, second, that unofficial non-party 
local organisations shall be chosen by themselves in the 
famine districts to distribute the relief, the Soviet authorities 
retaining merely the right to send one or two official delegates 
to these committees. The Nansen convention, however, 
signed by him and Chicherin, makes no such definite stipu- 
lations about the first point, and instead of the second, there 
is the proposal that all relief shall be administered by two 
men in Moscow, one chosen by Dr. Nansen, the other by the 
Bolshevist Government. The Americans, by their arrange- 
ment, have definitely ruled out the possibility of political 
considerations interfering with their work, whereas the 
Nansen plan at once suggests to certain minds the possibility 
of numerous political questions coming into the matter, 
such as recognition, the use of the local Soviets as distributing 
agents, and so on. It is a great pity, from the standpoint 
of the success of his appeals to the public, that Dr. Nansen 
did not follow the example of the Americans, but it is 
probably not too late for him to revise his agreement, so 
as to make it more obviously watertight. 


The difficulties of Dr. Nansen’s position are increased 
by the fact that he is proposing to undertake a far bigger task 
than the American Relief Administration. The latter 
intends at present only to succour a part of the starving 
population, namely, the children and the invalids in certain 
parts of the famine zone. Strangely enough, it has started 
by feeding children in Moscow and Petrograd, where one 
would have thought the need was not nearly so great. I can 
testify from my own experience there during the last two 
months that the children in Moscow, at any rate, look 
remarkably well. In fact, Moscow and (I am informed) 
Petrograd are not really hungry at the present moment, 
thanks partly to the excellent harvests in their neighbour- 
hoods and also to the fact that the Bolshevists, in order to 
guard against food riots, have been bringing in a great deal 
of food to these towns from the East, even on trains which 
have to traverse the starving Volga Provinces. But Dr. 
Nansen wisely proposes to extend his relief to the parents 
as well as the children in the famine zone. For this work, 
private contributions, though they will play a great part, 
will not be sufficient, and as is well known, the Bolshevist 
Government has requested Dr. Nansen to approach European 
Governments in their name to secure a credit of ten million 
pounds. The unwillingness of European treasuries and 
bankers to advance this sum is leading to further delays, 
which render it imperative that for the time being voluntary 
contributions should be forthcoming if Dr. Nansen’s plan is 
to be started. 

It is understood that very many private individuals and 
public bodies have expressed their willingness immediately 
to subscribe large sums to Dr. Nansen’s fund, if only they 
can feel assured that the relief will go directly to the famine 
sufferers and will not be diverted to the upkeep of the Red 
Army. Even with the Nansen scheme as it stands, however, 
they need have little fear on this score. After all,it must 
be remembered that the Bolshevists’ own purposes are 
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served by the bringing in of relief to the famine area, If 
the hungry peasants are fed by the outside world, the task 
of the Soviet Government is made correspondingly lighter, 
For this reason alone it should be clear that there is smal] 
danger of the relief supplies being tampered with. It should 
be noted, moreover, that Dr. Nansen has arranged that 
English inspectors shall supervise the distribution of the 
English relief. Other nations participating in the relief 
are also to have their own inspectors. Besides, the foreign 
relief associations will in any case hold all the trumps in their 
hand. They have the right and the power to stop supplies 
the moment that they consider these are being misdi- 
rected. The A.R.A., following its previous custom else- 
where, is not allowing more than a month’s supplies to 
accumulate at any time inside Russia, whereas three months’ 
supplies will be constantly stored at depots outside Russia, 
whence they can be despatched, bit by bit, into the famine 
area, in order to replenish the stocks immediately needed 
there. If Dr. Nansen does the same, he will always be able 
to hold over the Bolshevists’ heads the threat to close down 
his organisation. The Bolshevists’ professions of good faith 
are therefore secured by self-interest, and no apprehension 
need be felt by subscribers that their funds will go astray. 
It is to be hoped that everybody will immediately send 
whatever funds he can afford for the relief of what is probably 
the most terrible human tragedy that has ever befallen 
Europe, and the effects of which, if it is allowed to run its 
course without adequate relief from outside, may be incal- 
culably disastrous throughout vast portions of Europe and 
Asia. Cc. E. B. 


WOMAN 
W OMAN has, we fancy, been the subject of a greater 


number of generalisations than any of the other 

creatures that appeared in the first six days. 
Yet few of tne things that have been said about her have 
been particularly wise. An anthology of remarks about 
woman could not be easily made without admitting a great 
deal both of the fatuous and of the platitudinous. Variety 
could, no doubt, be attained with the help of the more 
brutal sort of comments of a masculine world, such as: 

A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree, 

The more you beat them, the better they be. 
But these lines have by now become as fantastic as a 
nursery rhyme, and you would have to go into a very 
squalid slum to find them defended on the score of common 
sense. It is probable, indeed, that most of the things 
that are said about woman are said, not for the sake of 
their truth, but for the sake of amusement. When Oscar 
Wilde said: ‘“ All women grow like their mothers; that 
is their tragedy. No men do; that is theirs”—he was 
speaking as a jester to an even greater degree than as a 
sentimentalist. And yet, amid all the raillery and banter 
between the sexes, there has always been an endless 
curiosity as to the different characteristics of men and 
women and as to whether it is possible to draw a line that 
would separate the mental and moral characteristics of 
men from those of women beyond the possibility of argu- 
ment. We constantly meet with bold attempts to draw 
a section of such a line. The fact that there has never been 
a woman Shakespeare, or a woman St. Paul, or a woman 
Napoleon, for instance, has led many men to lay it down 
as an axiom that woman does not possess creative genius 
in the arts, religion and politics in anything like the degree 
in which man possesses it. Even here, however, the 
generalisation is not allowed to pass without dispute, and 
the controversialists sail into the future in search of any 
arguments that they are unable to find in the present or 
the past. There is no means of disproving a prophecy so 
as to convince the prophet, and if any of us choose to believe 
that creative evolution will one day produce a woman 
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Shakespeare, or a woman St. Paul, or—which heaven forbid 
—a woman Napoleon, it is unlikely that we shall allow 
ourselves to be shaken from our position by the dull 
statistics of the past. The opinions that most of us hold 
about woman are the product of faith, not of scientific 
research. We have theories about woman as about the 
universe, but as a rule we know very little about the 
matter. 

Yet a discussion on woman can never be set going in 
the papers without numbers of people rushing into the 
conflict like rival fanatical mobs. Just at present there 
is a spate of correspondence in the Daily Telegraph on 
the subject of the “new woman,” which shows mainly 
that the mobs are anxious to trot out their old generalisa- 
tions in new disguises. As a matter of fact, it is not the 
woman who is new so much as the conditions that are new. 
One of the mobs, headed by Mr. Chesterton, charge into 
battle with the cry: “ Back to the home!” But the 
conditions themselves face him with the question : ‘‘ Whose 
home?” Modern life exhibits a state of affairs in which 
hundreds of thousands of women would be homeless unless 
they left the home in search of work. Praise of the beauty 
of home life does not put a roof over their heads unless 
they work for it. Mr. Chesterton assures woman that 
she has more freedom in the home than in the factory, 
but the alternative is not offered to every woman. She 
may be driven to the factory in order to help to support 
the home. It seems to us rather absurd to suggest 
that the new woman is any more enthusiastic about 
the factory than about the home. The average woman, 
like the average man, merely puts up with both. The 
discontent of the present world is confined neither to 
women nor to men, and the factory and the home 
are not rivals for enthusiasm but rivals for complaint. 
The discontent is not sexual but social. Artists say 
that it is because the age of machinery has driven the 
pleasures of creation out of the average life. Human beings 
have become machines who work machines, and they live in 
mean streets that are rows of barracks such as might have 
been turned out bya machine. True, they have the pleasures 
of choice and creation in their leisure hours, and as lovers, 
parents, politicians, talkers, gamblers, footballers, they may 
still express, however crudely, their personality. But the 
impersonal and mechanical part of their lives overshadows 
the other in a multitude of cases, and there is an empty 
feeling of discontent that is like a dyspeptic craving. They 
feel that they want freedom, but they do not know what 
they want to be free to db. They vaguely want to be 
adventurous in their lives, and they regard both the home 
and the factory as a denial of adventure. It may be that 
women got this sense of adventure from working in a factory 
during the war, but the women who worked in factories 
before then could have told them that earning a living in a 
factory soon becomes drudgery. The one advantage it has 
is that it does leave definite hours of leisure, in which the 
worker can live within limits according to his or her choice. 
That is probably half the truth about the “ new woman,” 
if there is such a person. She desires, like her brother, a 
life in which the element of choice plays as large a part as 
possible. She makes a fool of herself as often as man does 
in choosing will-o’-the-wisps to run after instead of sitting 
down and making the best of things. But that is an illusion 
not of her sex but of her soul. The “ new woman ” and the 
“new man ” subscribe to the same gospel. 


Thus the “new woman” is the child, not of feminist 
propaganda, but of the change in popular ethics. We no 
longer live under a written constitution of duties: we are, 
for the most part, Epicureans in our theory of life, and we 
believe heartily in the right to enjoy ourselves. Our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers may have enjoyed themselves, 
but at least they believed that there was an unpleasant 
thing called “duty” to which good men and women would 
resign themselves. They certainly preached from ten 





thousand pulpits that there was an unpleasant thing called 
“duty ” to which other people ought to resign themselves. 
“ Duty ” is a word that a modern man feels shy of using. 
He knows that the word was frequently used in Victorian 
days by men who realised the duties of the poor to the rich 
much more keenly than the duties of the rich to the poor, and 
man’s duty to society was never less thought of than when 
duty was the subject of universal preaching. Those sermons 
are now dust, and there is hardly even an audience of women 
to listen to them without yawning. Hence the gloom of 
deans. 


Is woman, then, merely human? It seems much too 
simple an explanation. We are certain that it is not the 
whole explanation, but we should not be surprised if it 
were at least half the explanation. After all, the revolt 
against domesticity, if there is such a thing, is a revolt of 
bachelors as well as spinsters. Consequently, if lectures 
on the beauties of home life are to be delivered, they should 
be delivered to young men as well as to young women. 
The bachelor was probably the first of the two to be struck 
by the bright idea that the life of pleasure is a life free from 
what are called home ties. It is, we believe, for the majority 
of human beings, a fatal delusion. There is probably no 
such thing as a life of pleasure to be had, but, if it is to be 
had at all, ties are the most necessary part of it. Love, 
friendship, affection, patriotism, devotion to religion or 
art or a cause—you have to bind yourself over as a slave to 
such things as these in order to escape into the freedom 
of a full life. The average man is a domestic animal, and, 
if domesticity is his doom, it is also his surest means of 
happiness. On the other hand, there are a great many men 
who are not average men, and a great many women who 
are not average women. It is folly to pretend to all these 
people that life without domesticity is not worth living. 
Marriage is not a good thing in itself: it all depends on 
whether one is married to the right person. Every person 
with any experience of life knows that there are just as many 
unhappy marriages as there are unhappy bachelors and 
spinsters. The average man or woman would not be wildly 
happy either in the married or in the unmarried state. 
It would be folly even to want to be wildly and continuously 
happy. Life in such a condition would be a long imbecility. 
Hence, when we read novels about married women longing 
to escape out of marriage and about spinsters longing to 
escape out of spinsterhood, we often wonder how many of 
them know what they want to escape into. Most human 
beings have a fleeting dream that if they could escape into 
some other kind of life, they would be happy for evermore. 
They look for Utopia outside themselves, and they hate 
as canters the preachers who tell them that Utopia is in 
their own hearts or nowhere. Yet there is something to be 
said for the view of the preachers. There is no escape that 
will make a human being happy except escape into a world 
that fills the heart. 


This may or may not be found in marriage. It certainly 
is not always found there. Hence we think it absurd on 
the part of the Press to talk so much of the two thousand 
“superfluous women,” or “thwarted women,” as though 
** superfluous,” “ thwarted,” and “‘ unmarried” were con- 
vertible terms. After all, who is there who does not know 
“superfluous” wives and “ thwarted” husbands —also 
“superfluous” husbands and “thwarted” wives? We 
have known a considerable number of married women who 
were at least as superfluous as St. Teresa, and there are 
married men of our acquaintance who live thwarted lives in 
comparison with William Pitt. Who, indeed, is to decide 
what is a thwarted life? Was Swift’s a thwarted life ? 
Or Ruskin’s? If so, it seems clear that thwarting may be 
merely a means to completer fulfilment. If there is one 
thing of which we can be sure in life, it is that the principle 
of compensation runs through it. The human being is 
immensely adaptable, and, where he loses one thing, he 
may gain another. There is no perfect life either in marriage 
o2 
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or in solitude. Jane Austen makes more out of her solitude 
than the average married woman out of her marriage. The 
chief trouble in modern life, it seems to us, may be, not that 
some people are married and some aren’t, but that, as we 
have already said, human beings have lost so much of their 
old pride and pleasure in work. It is not cant to say that the 
happy life is the creative life, and that the sense of creation 
may be had in the domestic arts as in the fine arts, in the 
work of a cook as in the work of a statesman, in teaching, 
or cleaning windows, or bringing up a family, or driving a 
motor-car, or doing almost any kind of work that is not 
absolutely mechanical. Without this creative pleasure in 
work we doubt ‘if there is any solid happiness to be had 
by human beings. The great problem of society is the 
problem of work. It is the problem not only of providing 
work but of getting people to enjoy it. We do not mean to 
suggest that the love of work is a more important thing than 
the love of the sexes. But the love of the sexes is beyond 
the control of the State. The love of work, which is the 
greatest compensation in life for the average man, is some- 
thing that may be encouraged and increased by a juster 
and more equal society than ours. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 
I.—ITS CREED. 


HE light of day is the source of all life. It is con- 
ceivable that, at some remote age, before the solar 
radiations could penetrate through the earth’s 

then dense atmosphere, terrestrial radiant energy may 
have served the needs of living things, but in our own time 
all the energy that flows through all living bodies, vegetable 
and animal, including even those of the ocean depths, 
where no light can penetrate, is the transmuted light of 
day. It is, of course, possible to have too much of a good 
thing, and there is, for instance, a disease known as sun- 
stroke, though very few cases so-called are really sun-stroke 
at all, the greater number being more properly called heat- 
stroke, a wholly different thing. It is true, also, that, 
especially if one’s youth were spent, say, in Scotland, one 
may weary of the sun of California. But, in general, light 
is the creator of our lives and their chief stimulant. When 
the light fails, or even when we shut our eyes, we tend to 
go to sleep, and the diurnal-nocturnal rotation is beneficent. 

The colours of life, which are green and red with their 
derivatives, are products of the light and use the light. 
The cellar-grown plant cannot produce chlorophyll, nor the 
cellar-grown child enough hemoglobin, and it is the chloro- 
phyll, by means of which the solar energy dissociates carbon- 
dioxide, returning the oxygen to the air, keeping the carbon, 
adding it to water obtained through the root, and producing 
(as has now been experimentally demonstrated) formaldehyde, 
CH, O, the formula of which, if we multiply it, gives us a 
fair idea of the typical carbohydrates, starch and glucose, 
C, H,, O, and C, H,, O,, of which the latter is the sugar of 
our blood, and the former is one of our food-stuffs, which 
appropriate ferments, produced by the salivary glands and 
the pancreas, are ready to convert into the latter. 

The skin is sensitive to light. In many animals—and the 
body of man is certainly an animal—the skin contains many 
cells in which pigment is formed under the action of light, 
and in some instances the pigment of these cells can be 
observed to alter its condition in the presence of light. 
Thus, by what evolutionary process is not our present 
question, has been evolved the eye, wherein the general 
cutaneous sensibility to light is most superbly specialised 
and a stimulant effect of that agent is most particularly 
achieved. 

This, however, is not to say that the general cutaneous 
surface is not affected by light. The pleasant measure of 
sun-burn, which we have lately observed so often, more 
especially in brunettes, who have a larger measure of pig- 
ment and pigment-forming power in their skin cells, illus- 
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trates the sensibility of the skin to light, and so, less 
beautifully, do the freckles which we observe under the 
same influence in blondes, being very common, for instance, 
in Scotland, which contains the fairest inhabitants of our 
islands—that is to say, those whose skin cells have the 
least pigment and pigment-forming power. 

The evidence of the lakes and the mountains in Switzer- 
land, however, shows that blondes are by no means incapable 
of developing pigment without freckles. Here, on the Lake 
of Geneva, you may see heads of hair so blonde as to look 
almost white, and light blue eyes, going with skins which 
have tanned an even hue, deeper than copper. We must 
assume, therefore, that the incapacity of the blonde Scot, 
as a rule, to tan properly under the sun is not a necessary 
condition of his skin. Very probably, where the sun really 
shines and goes on shining, as here, he would cease to freckle 
and would tan like the fair-haired, blue-eyed, copper- 
skinned blondes, who here attract the speculation of the eye 
and the mind. The question arises, can a copper-skinned 
person be a blonde? Or when we talk of nature or heredity 
as determining certain characters, are we not always assum- 
ing certain conditions of nurture or environment? Polar 
explorers record that, after prolonged absence of sunlight, all 
the eyes of their men are blue. The brown pigment can be 
developed only in the presence of light. Are such brown- 
eyed men really blue-eyed, as these copper-coloured 
swimmers are fair-skinned ? And, finally, how sure are we 
that persistent exposure to intense sunlight, after some 
generations, may not transform the racial colour of the 
skin—I will not say at birth, for the new-born negro skin, 
not yet exposed to light, though descended from parents 
whose skins have been so exposed, is scarcely black? A 
few years ago, such a question, at least in England, though 
not in France or America, would have been thought heretical, 
but recent advances in experimental evolution make it 
impossible to dismiss the neo-Lamarckians with a gesture, 
or with the remark that no conceivable mechanism exists 
for such a process as they postulate. 

We note in passing that this power of the skin, whilst it 
doubtless indicates a nervous response to light and enables 
us to guess how light may thus affect the whole body through 
the nervous system, also indicates that the blood must be 
protected from excessive radiations. The presence of 
pigment affords this protection, and thus we have a very 
simple explanation of the general fact that the density of 
skin pigmentation in mankind between the Poles and the 
Equator is in direct proportion to the intensity of the 
radiations to which we are exposed. It behoves us also to 
remember, for the better understanding of certain wonderful 
facts in modern therapeutics, that radiations, whilst 
necessary for life, may, in excess and under certain con- 
ditions, be deadly to living cells. The proposition may also 
be hazarded that cells of low, simple and primitive type—as, 
for instance, the red cells of the blood, bacteria and the cells 
of malignant growths—are specially susceptible to radiations. 
(This may not be true—I used the word “hazarded” 
advisedly. I do not know, for instance, what the direct 
effect of light would be upon the cells of the cerebral cortex, 
which are the highest that we know; but the generalisation 
is useful as a working hypothesis.) 

We have, then, in light, generally speaking, a supreme 
agent of life and death, with direct and profound influences 
of various kinds upon all forms of life—not least through the 
eye upon the brain of man. 

We must ask the physicists to tell us all they can about it. 
Briefly, as we know, we may use the analogy of the keyboard 
of a piano. There are those nowadays to suggest that it 
may be necessary to revive in modified form the “ parti- 
culate” or “ corpuscular ” theory of light which was held 
by Newton. But we may be content here to think in terms 
of ethereal waves, and then we will say that the light which 
our eyes can see corresponds to something like the middle 
octave of a piano keyboard, whilst above and below it are 
radiations none the less real though invisible. Downwards 
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through the infra-red and heat rays we proceed, the number 
of vibrations per second becoming less frequent and the 
wave lengths longer, until, they say, we reach the electrical 
waves of wireless telegraphy, the wave-lengths of which may 
be half a mile or more. (Our visible octave, we may remem- 
ber, is an electro-magnetic phenomenon according to Clerk- 
Maxwell.) Many of these vibrations are of great therapeutic 
interest in various forms of electrical treatment which will 
not here be discussed. In the other direction we pass through 
the actinic or ultra-violet rays, with their very marked 
influence upon the chemicals of a photographic plate and 
upon living things, and then, it may be, after a gap of many 
octaves, we imagine ourselves arriving at the Réntgen rays, 
so-called soft and hard, with their very marked effects upon 
living tissues and cells—amongst which we may remark 
the power, under certain conditions respectively, of killing 
some malignant cells, of causing malignant growths, of 
killing such fungi as that of ringworm, and of killing the 
“ germ-plasm ” and thus causing sterility in persons long 
exposed to them. The various actions of radium must be 
remembered in parallelism with those of the Réntgen rays. 

A brief survey, such as the foregoing, shows that there 
must be great and varied possibilities for Medicine (i.c., 
Healing) in the use of light of various kinds in various ways, 
and it is certainly true that during the present century the 
science of Photo-therapy, as we may most generally call it, 
has made great conquests, and may claim a place beside 
that form of Medicine which consists in the administration of 
what the public calls “‘medicine.” And it would remarkably 
appear that the line of progress is from extremely artificial 
applications of light to its more natural uses, now known 
as Helio-therapy, and ultimately from any kind of thera- 
peutics to prophylaxis—which we may call Helio-hygiene, 
or scientific or modern sun-worship, as the reader pleases. 
And if he begins to see the glittering edge of the axe which 
I am trying to grind, he is welcome to the view. LeENs. 


(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 


THE MALABAR INSURRECTION 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I should like to refer to the notes which have appeared 
in THe New SrTaTesSMAN on the subject of the Malabar insur- 
rection. Along with my name I am furnishing you with parti- 
culars sufficient, I think, to guarantee that my knowledge of 
Malabar is both intimate and recent. I do this because the 
affair has been the occasion of a certain amount of reckless 
writing. Thus the Daily Mail (August 27th) published an 
account of the Moplahs of Malabar, by ‘**One Who Knows Them,” 
which was almost entirely irrelevant because the description, 
even where accurate, applied only to the Moplahs of North 
Malabar (round Tellicherry and Cannanore); these differ very 
widely in origins, temperament, vocations and social customs 
from those of the southern half of the district, where the rebellion 
has taken place. Similarly, a sensible leader in the Times 
(August 29th) was marred by the statement that “ their (the 
Moplah’s) usual weapon is the lathi, a formidable staff frequently 
shod with iron.” As a matter of fact, both the thing and the 
name are unknown in Malabar. What the Moplah does carry 
and use indiscriminately as a tool and as a weapon is a small 
but highly effective knife. 

Your last note says that Lord Reading’s address to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly “ does not satisfy us that we yet know 
all that there is to be known about the forces at work in Malabar.” 
That is inevitable ; but you will, I think, admit that the prompt 
publication of the details of the outbreak in the form in which 
the news reached the India Office is a welcome change from the 
manner in which the Amritsar-Lahore troubles were made 
known. Obviously, one cannot learn at once all the circum- 
stances of an affair happening 6,000 miles away, especially if 
one is ignorant of the history and conditions of the locality. 
You express surprise that the attempted arrests which gave 
Occasion for the outbreak of violence at Tirurangadi should 
have been “ in connection with a case of housebreaking.” The 
Suggestion, I take it, is that an arrest for housebreaking is not 


@ plausible explanation for so great a conflagration. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to get hold of the full text of the 
Viceroy’s address ; but I receive weekly papers (Malayalam and 
English) which contain information of the state of the district 
up to a day or two before the Tirurangadi incident. From these 
the following facts are clear: since the beginning of August, 
the Moplahs in this area had shown open hostility to Hindus 
and the Government; a serious riot was threatened in the 
heart of Ernad, and the sacking of a korilagam (Hindu palace) 
and the murder of its inmates were averted only by the courage 
and coolness of an Indian Inspector of Police; a feature of 
this preliminary trouble was the instantaneous gathering of a 
force of 2,000 Moplahs, from places some of which were twenty 
to thirty miles away, at the call of the ringleader, who had taken 
@ prominent part in the Khilafat agitation. In such circum- 
stances it cannot be surprising that an arrest of housebreakers 
should start the trouble ; and it must be remembered that the 
Moplah rebel has always opened the ball with sporadic dacoity. 

Nor is it surprising that the Viceroy should “ take for granted 
that the Moplahs had been worked upon by the Non-co-operation 
agitators.” It is a well-known fact, and the Hindus of South 
Malabar have for some time expressed their nervousness as to 
the result. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the insur- 
rection owes its origin to sedulous fomentation of the resentment 
of the Moplah (whose ignorance and fanaticism are proverbial) 
at what he has been led to believe are the grievances of Turkey 
and the other Mohammedan belligerents. The district officers 
have done their best to prevent Non-co-operators from using 
this sentiment for their own ends by forbidding Khilafat 
meetings within the fanatical zone. But such prohibitions can 
never be altogether effective unless enforced with “ repressive ” 
completeness; and after all no Government agency can cope 
with subterranean influences in this peculiar Mohammedan 
community, so saturated with the sourest bigotry and the 
closest Freemasonry of Islam. 

Allusion has been made to discontent with conditions of 
tenancy among Moplahs. Some discontent there has been for 
generations, for the Moplah cannot forget the palmy days of 
the invasions of Haidar and Tippoo, when he lived rent free 
after circumcising his Hindu landlord or chasing him out of the 
country. But there has been no recent aggravation of tenancy 
conditions ; and here again it is the Non-co-operators who have 
sharpened the knife, for with their usual versatility they have 
been preaching the practice of Non-co-operation by tenant 
against landlord. 

No one who has lived in South India needs to be told that 
Malabar is a land where Europeans are sure of a particular 
welcome, and where the relations between officials and the com- 
munity have always been inspired by a mutual liking. The 
Moplah, with all his faults, has manly virtues which have won 
for him the affection and respect of generations of English officials, 
traders and planters. This mad insurrection will not destroy 
those sentiments among the men who know and administer 
the district; the insurrection has to be quelled, but home 
papers will be doing a real service to India by presuming, until 
they receive convincing proof to the contrary, that those in 
whose hands the work of pacification and reconstruction lies 
are animated by a warm regard for the people of Malabar, 
whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or Christian, and by a keen 
desire to restore the security and well-being of the district they 
count themselves fortunate to administer.—Yours, etc., 

September 13th. ANDERIDES. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMaAn. 

Srr,—You are right in saying that “ the present happenings 
in Malabar provide a striking illustration of ignorance and 
impotence.” The shadows of such events are always obvious ; 
the authorities should have been forewarned and forearmed. 
May we hope that Parliament requires those responsible to 
suffer condignly, no matter the altitude of their position? The 
words “ outbreak,” “religious fanaticism,” ‘‘ Moplahs” (it 
should be Mapilla, by the way) in your leaderette of August 25th 
suggest a return of the old style of fanatic fighting in Malabar, 
but from the newspaper reports it does not appear to be so 
at all. 

It is true these people are easily roused to fanatic fervour, 
given a just cause, and here it is not difficult to see why there 
may be an element of it in the present crisis. When the fanatical 
outbreaks had come to an end, the Army bethought them to 
incorporate men of the class which had time and again exhibited 
relentless and extraordinary courage, and two battalions were 
raised. More were wanted, but the community is quite a small 
one, scarcely sufficient to supply two. “The Moplahs” had 
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their faults, no doubt, yet they were fine and soldierly troops, 
and their officers were mighty proud of them. But when they 
were moved from the South to the Afghan frontier—from a 
warm, damp climate (the rainfall is about 200 inches in Ernad) 
to an excessively dry one—in the cold weather, without warm 
clothing, they soon crowded into hospitals, whereupon Lord 
Kitchener condemned them as troops and the regiments were 
quickly disbanded. Now, if men were unemotional machines, or 
tame as sheep, the measure might have been a right one from 
the soldier’s point of view, but it was a grave political error, 
the consequences of which we appear to be now suffering in 
due measure. The men, ignorant beyond conception, excitable 
and emotional in a very high degree, had to be literally coaxed 
into enlisting in the Army, but once in their place they soon 
realised what they had become and that they filled an honourable 
and important position in the general scheme of things; and 
their pride was as that of Lucifer. Until lately Malagalees never 
left Malabar, and even now the women of certain classes may 
not, under tabu, cross the river dividing North and South 
Malabar. The disbanding of the regiments rankled deep in 
the Moplahs’ minds. The community resented it—their people 
who had consented to become soldiers of the Government, who 
were indeed a corps délite, being suddenly turned away as 
useless! They could not understand it ; they could not forgive 
the insult. And so it appears for the first time we find the 
Moplahs, who have the grit in them to do it, showing open hatred 
of their rulers. ‘ As we sow, so shall we reap” ; but the simple 
truth here expressed rarely, if ever, impregnates the minds of 
our rulers. 

Whence came the agitators we know not; but it is not amiss 
to mention that the Moplahs, who believe—their ignorance is 
abysmal—their religion was brought to them by the Prophet 
himself, and from a separate community, having no truck with 
other Mohammedans of India, are in direct touch with Turkey 
and Arabia and interested in their affairs. It is a case of a 
people, loyal and upright according to their lights as may be 
found anywhere, turned into rebels by inexcusable folly, and 
it is quite certain that they will not be turned into peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens by force alone. It was not force, but 
kind and just treatment, which ended the periodic fanatic out- 
bursts. How, indeed, may force give peace to people who, 
when they imagine an insult has been offered to the “ pearl-like 
faith,” long to go out and die in the attempt to avenge it, and 
do so like heroes ?—Yours, etc., MALAGALEE. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—To those living under strict Prohibition your discussion 
of its fallacies brings a certain sense of unreality. It is not easy 
to see in what ultimate quality prohibitions which THE NEw 
STATESMAN would support differ from the severe restraints upon 
the liquor traffic under which we in Canada are living. I have 
little doubt that Tue New Statesman favours laws enforcing 
monogamy, thotgh polygamy has been, and is, highly valued 
by both individuals and nations who love liberty. I suspect 
that you would favour laws forbidding the begetting of children 
by unfit people, and also laws fixing a minimum wage which an 
employer must pay in spite of the interference with personal 
liberty. You would probably also favour a law compelling 
people not merely to abstain from acting, but to act, as in the case 
of compulsory vaccination. You would, I suspect, also suppress 
lotteries in spite of the enjoyment and profit they might bring 
to a great many people. 

This, however, only by the way. What I should like to point 
out is that the idea current in England, that Prohibition is the 
result of a transient madness, must be put away. In the United 
States it is enforced by the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, only the eighteenth made during one hundred and thirty 
years. One of the highest judicial officers in the United States 
said to me the other day that in his belief the law would never be 
repealed, and that Prohibition has come in the United States to 
stay, with whatever individual and social advantages or dis- 
advantages this may involve. It would take many years to 
get under way in the United States any serious movement for 
freeing the liquor traffic, and adult persons now living may as 
well realise that during their lifetime Prohibition is likely to 
hold in the United States. So acute a break with the past involves 
a period of unsettlement. But in time the law will probably 
be strictly enforced. 

In Canada, Prohibition is enacted by statute, and can be 
ended at any time by a majority in the legislature of the province 
concerned. It was enacted as a war measure, but has since 


been endorsed by popular vote. There had been a long pre- 
liminary training in local option. Moreover, neither in the 
United States nor in Canada has liquor been related to social 
habits as it has been in England. I should doubt whether in the 
City of Toronto, with half-a-million people, there were before 
Prohibition a thousand houses where wine was habitually served at 
table. In all but 100 per cent. of the college dining-halls of the 
United States and Canada no student could order even a glass of 
mild beer. Thus Prohibition has interfered but slightly with 
the social habits of most homes. If it has hit hard the public 
drinking places, multitudes opposed to Prohibition believe that 
this is in itself a good.thing. 

In this field, well prepared, Prohibition has, I believe, come 
to stay. There are voices clamorous against it, and many like 
myself, who support it with reservations, look forward to a time 
when it, like restraints on gambling and compulsory vaccination, 
will no longer be needed in a society in which the individual may 
be left in full control of his own well-being. Meanwhile one sees 
both evil and good effects. Liquor has become property highly 
valued, and anyone known to have it stored in his house must 
guard it against robbers who are incredibly audacious and 
skilful. Club life has suffered in such a city as Toronto, for in 
a club no wine may be kept or served. It may be some com- 
pensation that, since wine may be used in private houses, it is 
there and not in clubs that hosts now chiefly entertain. But 
Prohibition has improved social conditions. In the country 
towns, where the annual fairs were in years gone by associated 
with much drunkenness, an arrest is rarely made. To see an 
intoxicated man in the streets of such towns is now practically 
an unknown experience. Even in the great City of Toronto I 
have not, during the last three years, seen half-a-dozen intoxicated 
men.—Yours, etc., Grorce M. Wronae. 

University of Toronto. 

September 2nd. 

[In the first paragraph of his letter Professor Wrong suggests 
that we should favour certain laws which, in fact, if they were 
ever to be passed, we should oppose to the utmost of our 
ability.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have read the (to me) recent correspondence on Pro- 
hibition in the States, and that of August 20th moves my some- 
what lethargic pen to action. I do not want to write for or against. 
I have only been in this country a little more than a year; but 
I do know that Prohibition, in New York State at any rate, is a 
farce. A year ago drink could be got only at country hotels and 
road-houses by customers well-known to the proprietors—and 
in secret ; to-day anybody can get drink at more than half of the 
saloons in the city, if they care to pay the price by going in the 
back way and asking discreetly—sometimes not even going in 
the back way. The only man who cannot get a drink is the 
man who will not, or cannot, pay seventy-five cents “* per toss.” 
This cuts out the struggling workman and fathers of families. 
‘“* Home-brew ”’ is a flourishing family product in many homes. 
Boot-legging over the Lake from Canada is a highly profitable 
occupation, carried on with automobiles with false sides and 
gasolene tanks with false reservoirs. When caught, as 
occasionally happens for the sake of appearances, let off 
with a light fine, which only slightly reduces the profits. 
The only saloons on Main Street, which are occasionally 
raided, are those which have not paid a heavy enough 
consideration to the police. And when liquor is found and 
confiscated by the police, some of it may be spectacularly thrown 
into the Genesee, but I leave you to imagine what generally 
happens to it. Two policemen on night duty guarding a certain 
building under construction in one of the principal streets here 
recently were habitually in a state of reinforcement . . . Iam 
trying to write like a lady ! 

These things are matters of common knowledge ; they are no 
secret. I have no grounds for thinking this city any different 
from others in the State or outside it; indeed, it has unusual 
esprit de corps in other ways. I merely wonder whether these 
considerations will give pause to those people, who so 
enthusiastically quote Prohibition in America.—Yours, etc., 

Rochester, New York. WInNIFRED GREGORY. 

September 4th. 


THE DOMINIONS AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTEesMAn. 

Str,—As I fancy you have a fair number of readers in Canada 
and Australia, will you allow me, as a recent visitor to Geneva, 
to register a protest in your columns against the narrow and 
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imonious attitude taken up by the Canadian and Australian 
delegates in their speeches to the Assembly on September 18th ? 
They seem both of them to have been sent to Geneva on an 
“ anti-waste ” ticket of the most uncomprehending kind, and 
their speeches, protesting against the “dispersion” of the 
League’s activities, show that they, or those who sent them, 
have not only no conception of the nature and importance of 
the international activities centred in the Secretariat, but that 
they have not even read the opening words of the Covenant. 
It cannot be said too often that the object of the League of Nations 
is not only, or mainly, to stop wars—a task for which, as we can 
all see for ourselves, it is as yet very imperfectly equipped, 
but to promote those multifarious agencies of “ international 
co-operation ” (to use the words of the Covenant) which, by 
their very nature, are preventives of war. By far the most 
valuable part of the League of Nations’ activity, as everybody 
who has had a peep behind the scenes knows full well, is the 
Secretariat. An International Court is a good thing; but an 
international Civil Service, international in spirit as well as in 
name and composition, is a far better; and it surely reveals a 
singular insensitiveness that opposition to its growing activities, 
on the score of their expense, should be expressed by the delegates 
of two prosperous and rarely fortunate members of the League 
who, having been relieved throughout by the British taxpayer 
of the main burden of their own defence, might have been ex- 
pected to open their purse-strings all the wider for broad inter- 
national purposes.—Yours, etc., 

London, 
September 15th. 


ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 


ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Sir Leo Chiozza Money expresses the opinion, in your 
issue of September 17th, that my book, Allied Shipping Control, 
may give an inexact impression to some readers as to the relative 
importance of the Allied Maritime Transport Council and the 
national shipping organisation. It is possible. My subject 
was the Allied Shipping Control. To make it intelligible, I was 
obliged to add an account of the National Organisation on 
which it was founded—an account necessarily on a smaller 
scale. I was conscious that this necessary difference of scale 
might, if not carefully corrected, give a wrong perspective. 
I did my best throughout the book to avert this danger and keep 
a fair balance. Whether I succeeded cannot be decided by 
reciting specific facts (as to which my book is not challenged) 
nor by quotations (which would occupy too much space). It 
is all a question of proportion. The only real criterion is the 
impression made by the book as a whole. On this point all 
I can say is this. The book was submitted early in this year, 
in proof, to the Shipping Controller and the then Secretary of 
the Ministry of Shipping. It has been read before or after 
publication by most of those who held responsible positions 
in the Ministry, and nearly all of these have since communi- 
cated with me about the book, either orally or in writing. The 
criticism now made by Sir Leo, however, has never hitherto 
reached me from any source. 

May I add a word as to Sir Leo’s statement that “ the Shipping 
salvation of the Nation was accomplished by the Ministry of 
Shipping, when it (1) took real control of all ships in February, 
1917, and (2) adopted the policy of Atlantic concentration 
(which so signally lent itself to convoys) in May, 1917.” 

I quite agree as to the capital importance of the complete 
control of shipping and of the concentration of shipping in the 
Atlantic, but I think Sir Leo exaggerates the importance of 
the specific decisions taken with regard to these two policies 
in 1917. The control of shipping had already been constantly 
extending its scope in correspondence with the widening control 
of commodities in the days of the Transport Department, before 
the establishment of the Ministry of Shipping. Concentration 
of ships in the Atlantic also had already proceeded far. It 
was, of course, limited, both before and after, by the extent to 
which the imports required could in fact be obtained and shipped 
from the American Continent. In each case the decision was 
right and was important. In each case it was supported by 
Sir Leo, who in this, as in nearly every economic problem of the 
war with which he dealt over a very wide sphere, was clearly 
shown by subsequent events in the war to have used his authority 
and influence in the right direction. In each case, however, 
the decision expedited the extension of a policy already in 
partial and developing operation, rather than initiated one. 

The fact is, that from the early stages of the war, when the 
responsibility for British shipping rested with the Board of 








Trade and the Transport Department, till the end, when the 
major share of the effective responsibility for the shipping of 
the world rested on the Ministry of Shipping (co-ordinated with 
other national organisations, but neither dominated nor re- 
placed by the Allied Maritime Transport Council), there was a 
continuous development of policy towards its final goal. It 
is dangerous to attach too much importance to any single decision. 
It is difficult to assign to each of the organisations, through 
which this policy found expression, the exact degree of its 
relative importance. I have done my best to be fair, but judg- 
ments will differ to some extent. Certainly I could give no 
better advice to those, who do me the honour to read my book, 
than that they should supplement it by reading Sir Leo’s, written 
from a somewhat different angle.—Yours, etc., 
Paris. 
September 19th. 


AUSTRIAN CREDITS 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your Vienna correspondent, in the article published on 
September 10th, states that the Austrian Section of the Repar- 
ations Commission proposed a credit of £250,000,000. The sum 
was, however, in point of fact 250,000,000 dollars.—Yours, etc., 

September 13th. W. H. H. 


[The error was our own, not that of the writer.—Eb. N.S.] 


J. A. SALTER. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—* S. L. B.’s” account of the progress of agricultural 
education is a sign that one of the greatest lessons of the war 
has been learnt. Although it may seem trite, may I stress, to 
those who are responsible for schemes of agricultural education, 
the truth that the only sure foundation for any system is the 
maintenance of a high standard of education in rural elementary 
schools ? 

There is a real danger in these times that this truth may not 
be grasped. Education, like agriculture, is a subject at which 
any layman feels free to have his fling. Ignorance of, and preju- 
dice against, the village school is a tradition in rural England, a 
tradition in which the average English farmer has shared. Con- 
trast this tradition with that of Scotland, with its generations 
of a high standard of schools even in the most remote parishes. 
The high standard of Scotch agriculture is a commonplace, as is 
also the Scotch accent of many successful farmers in Kent and 
Essex. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm for post-war reconstruction 
things promised well for the village schools. The long overdue 
claims of the teacher were recognised, and plans were made to 
bridge the ruinous gap which ends the scholastic career of the 
rural child. But since then the hosts of “‘ Squandermania ” have 
made the village school one of their main objectives. The battle 
of Thanet has been fought and won, and the victors are boasting 
that Mr. Fisher had better hide his head. 

Concede the position that the key to the prosperity of English 
agriculture is a higher standard of education and training ; then 
the one sound educational background is the continued efficiency 
of English Elementary Village Schools.—Yours, etc., 

Keston, Kent. A. W. CARTER. 

September 10th. 


THE DANGERS OF WHITE LEAD 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEsMAn. 

Srr,—“ Sertorius” states that your columns are favourable 
to a non-polemical consideration of the question of the danger 
of white lead in painting, owing to the fact that their atmosphere 
is free from inaccuracies, insinuations and irrelevances ; but is 
this so—after the appearance of his letter ? 

According to the statement of the Home Secretary, the new 
Committee to consider the dangers of white lead has been 
appointed not, as “ Sertorius” states, owing to the reopening 
of the subject by the Washington Conference, but because 
certain facts have come to the knowledge of the Government 
which traverse the conclusions of the 1911-1915 Committee ; 
and it is an open secret that these facts, among others, relate 
to the experience of the Office of Works in recent years with 
so called non-poisonous paints, both as to their durability and 
their effect on the health of painters. At the present moment, 
therefore, the recommendations of the 1911-1915 Committee are 
rather discredited. 


In the meantime, another document holds the field: the 
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Questionnaire issued by the International Labour Office in 
February of this year. This Questionnaire, which for its technical 
ineptitudes is the laughing-stock of all who know the subject, 
whatever their views on prohibition, is prefaced by a strong 
statement of the case in favour of leady zinc white, and against 
white lead. Unfortunately, this document would appear to 
justify the opinion, which “ Sertorius”’ holds in such contempt, 
that the campaign against white lead is being used to promote 
a foreign industry: the Questionnaire contains numerous un- 
acknowledged textual quotations from a pamphlet which is 
part of the trade propaganda for a foreign brand of leady zinc 
white. “ Sertorius” says that “in France a law was passed 
_ in 1907 prohibiting the use of white lead in all painting opera- 
tions on buildings, which came into effect after the war.” The 
facts are that the French are still manufacturing white lead 
up to nearly 75 per cent. of their pre-war capacity ; they have 
since the Armistice imported it in large quantities; and one 
of their claims against Germany is for 2,000 tons of white lead. 
Thus, though he does not show us the way, “ Sertorius’ ” 
plea for a _non-polemical consideration of the whole question is 
justified ; this it has never had. And one cannot but be grateful 
for his assurance—he writes as one having authority—that 
there is no danger of hasty action thereon. It is to be hoped 
that, should this pledge not be kept, “‘Sertorius” will not meet 
the fate of his namesake.—Yours, etc., SuLLA. 
74 Portland Place, W. 1. 
September 15th. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—There has been a great deal of controversy in the 
newspapers recently on the respective claims of and supposed 
opposition between science and religion. To me both sides 
in this controversy seemed at times to be arguing at cross 
purposes. The terms “ inspiration ” and “ infallibility,” whether 
applied to Church or Bible, specially need definition. To the 
man in the street “ infallibility ’’ has a meaning which surely 
no one of “intellect and education” could possibly accept. 
For instance, there is that interpretation of the term “ infalli- 
bility” as applied to the Church of the past, which would 
exonerate all the religious persecutions of Christian by Christian 
and all the stifling and discouragement of truth, as when 
Galileo was compelled to recant his famous statement that the 
earth revolved round the sun, instead of, as then popularly 
supposed, the sun revolving round the earth. There is also 
the similar interpretation of the term “ infallibility ” as applied 
to the Bible, which would require us implicitly to accept in its 
literal form the story of Jonah and the great fish, or that of 
the stoppage of the sun (really the earth) in its rotation, in 
answer to the prayer of Joshua, “* because the Bible says so.” 
In this sense surely no one of “ intellect and education ’’ can 
age J accept the “ infallibility ’ of either Church or Bible. 
n either case experience and the growth of knowledge, and 
perhaps a higher morality, have caused all thoughtful people 
to modify their ideas as to the relations of the sun and earth 
and of Christians to one another. 

But there is another sense in which for Christians both Church 
and Bible have a supreme authority amounting to “ infalli- 
bility.” In the first place, the Bible must owe its authority 
in some measure to the Christian Church, which decided what 
books were to be regarded as composing the Bible, and what 
were not. In the next place, “ inspiration” does not at all 
necessaril ae, Seema from error, as is often assumed. If 
we rega the ristian Church as divinely ided, and even 
** inspired,” in its choice of those books and in its other decisions 
on questions of faith and morals, we may call the Christian 
Church “ infallible’ in the sense of having an infallible Guide 
or Spirit, called by the Church the Holy Spirit, on which 
ultimately to depend, so as never to fail in the long run. And, 
similarly, we may regard the writers of these books as having 
been inspired and guided, so as not to fail in their purpose either. 
If we further accept the proposition that these writers held a 
common belief, known as “the Faith once for all delivered 
unto the Saints,” based on a Person, believed to be both Human 
and Divine and united in one Divine Personality (the Ego), 
then we shall accept this interpretation of Scriptural infallibility 
as true as applied to faith = morals, i.e., we shall regard the 
authority of the Bible as final there. And we shall believe that, 
in spite of all the present confusion of thought and vision among 
Christians, order and unity and authority must eventually 
prevail.—Yours, etc., Wa Ter B. GraHaM. 

Askham Vicarage, Penrith. 

September 17th. 


[The Editor regrets that lack of space has obliged him to omit 
a considerable number of letters which he would otherwise have 
been glad to publish.] 


— 


Miscellany 


BACK TO BUTLER 


(BACK TO LILITH.) 
(4A Metabiological Commentary on G. B. 8.) 


5 ACK to Butler.” That is my erratum corrige 
B for the Back to Methuselah which it has pleased 
Mr. Bernard Shaw to entitle his enchanting 
and infuriating new volume; I mean so far as concerns 
the amazing preface rather than the “ Metabiological 
Pentateuch” of plays. Indeed, not unlike Faust glossing 
on “In the beginning was the Word,” I find myself 
correcting that first correction into “ Back to Lilith”; 
and even—did I not dread to write their interchangeable 
and terrific names—Back to . . . —well, to a further 
Dualism of Creative Beings. 

First, however, Back to Butler, he not of the Analogy 
but of the (innumerable false) analogies. These anthropo- 
centric, ego-centric analogies Mr. Bernard Shaw accepts 
and makes his own. Less even than Butler, moreover, 
does he affect to hide that it is his—how shall I call 
it? dramatising-moralising preferences—rather than any 
scientific probability which make him oppose to Darwinian 
“ Fatalism ” a doctrine of what he calls Purposive Evolu- 
tion. For, as is natural in a great novelist and a great 
playwright, what chiefly attracts both Butler and Mr. Shaw 
is the drama of human wisdom and folly, more especially 
the ballyragging of the latter. But, to be thoroughly 
enjoyable, such ballyragging requires responsibility on 
the part of the ballyragged ; while intention being notori- 
ously indispensable for responsibility, we have to get as 
much purpose as we possibly can into the universe’s tragi- 
comedy. Hence a school of Evolutionism, which grafts 
on the Lamarckian doctrine of long-necked giraffes and 
long-stemmed palm trees the more dramatic notion that 
such adaptations are due to volition, to purpose; in fact, 
as Mr. Shaw puts it, due to individuals and species who 
have not yet got eyes “ wanting to see,” and similarly 
individuals and species with only rudimentary moral sense 
(and rudimentary brains) “ wanting” to “reshape their 
soul.” 

Now, it is evident that any such Purposive Evolution 
would require that the individual modification due to such 
‘“* wanting to see” should be handed on to the individual’s 
progeny, along with the correlated “‘ wish” to acquire 
that unknown art of seeing, in other words, the bodily 
inheritance of individual modifications. Of course, Butler 
wrote his chief books before the genetic discoveries of 
Weissmann had made inheritance of acquired characteristics 
very questionable in its modus operandi, and, as present- 
day Mendelians have added, not merely unsupported by 
facts, but unnecessary for hypothesis. As regards Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, he does not condescend to discuss this 
little difficulty thus put in the way of Butler’s identification 
of physiological heredity with psychological memory, and 
merely overwhelms Weissmannism under the rain of fiery 
jokes poured on the whole of “‘ Mechanism,” and especially 
of what, in opposition to Purposive, he calls Circum- 
stantial Evolutionism. 

Oddly enough, by one of those coincidences which Mr. 
Shaw considers unscientific, it happens that the very 
moment irradiated by Back to Methuselah has seen (of 
more probably has overlooked) the publication by Messrs. 
G. Allen and Unwin of an English translation of Richard 
Semon’s Mneme, probably the most synthetic survey of 
this whole subject—a book, by the way, which I trust 
some competent (but not too-too Batesonian !) biologist 
will review for Tue New STaTESMAN. 

My own purpose—for, like Butler’s primeval forms of 
life, I am not without a purpose !—is not, however, merely 
to draw attention to the evolutional interest of Semon’s 
work. The coincidence of its appearance in England 
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with that of the “ Metabiological Pentateuch ” affords an 
opportunity to point out (since it requires pointing out 
even at this time of day !) that there is in “‘ Darwinism,” 
in “Mechanistic Anti-vitalism,” a place for “ Intelligence, 
Will, Conscience, Honour, Beauty ”—in short, for all the 
fine things of which Mr. Shaw still denounces the alleged 
exclusion from its scheme of creation. For the building-up 
of these interesting items into what Mr. Shaw means when 
he talks of a Soul is made singularly intelligible in Semon’s 
Mneme and his other (as yet untranslated) works on what 
he calls the Mnemic Principle. I ought to mention at 
this point that, while totally opposed to any “ Vitalism” 
(whether Butler’s, or Bergson’s, or Driesch’s) such as 
Mr. Shaw is hymning as his new religion, Semon himself 
never abandoned the belief that under certain circumstances 
individual adaptations to the environment could be trans- 
mitted to offspring by the process of “Somatic Induction” ; 
in other words, by the interplay of all organic assimilation 
and dissimilation. Indeed, in a later volume on the 
question of Transmissibility of Acquired Characteristics, 
he claimed that the germinal modifications, those spon- 
taneous variations or Mutations without which the 
Weissmann-Bateson School cannot explain any evolutional 
change whatsoever, are themselves cases of such transmis- 
sion of individual reactions from the rest of the organism 
to the germs, and thence to the individual’s offspring 
and species. Current biological theory is notoriously 
opposed to any such view. And as my unbelieving soul 
does not share Mr. Shaw’s faith that Reality must needs 
conform to what I should like to be true, I will not suggest 
that future biological research may prove more favourable 
to the bodily transmission of individual acquisitions, and 
hence to the identification of the principle underlying 
habit, heredity and memory as that all-embracing Mnemic 
principle, which Semon took over from Hering and shared 
with Butler. Only I do want to point out to readers 
whom Back to Methuselah may have interested in the great 
vitalist and anti-vitalist controversy, that putting the 
Transmissibility question entirely aside, Semon’s Mneme 
(and even more its sequel on Mnemic Sensations) affords a 
non-vitalist, i.¢., a non-metaphorical, non-mythological 
explanation of the fact that mankind’s preferences and 
aversions, in fact, man’s “ Soul,” have become a potent 
although secondary selective factor in evolutional change. 
For Semon shows how the residue of past stimulations and 
reactions must needs be automatically sorted and grouped 
into Mnemic Complexes—that is to say, mental faculties and 
habits (e.g., of three-dimensional space-perception)—and 
thus come to form the groundwork of preferences, instincts 
and purposes, indeed, of that self-same “Soul” which, 
like Butler, Mr. Shaw places at the outset of all Creative 
Evolution instead of at Evolution’s higher stages. Since 
whether the brain, which determines such automatic storage 
and orderly reviviscence of past reactions, be itself due to 
transmission of individual modifications by some kind 
of “Somatic Induction”; or whether it be accounted for 
by the spontaneous variations and cross-variations of the 
germinal substance, one thing is undeniable, namely, 
that such Mnemic combination and re-combination of past 
experience under present stimulation does take place, 
or, if you prefer, that we have got mental habits and prefer- 
ences, and that these are not only subjected to “ natural ” 
selection from generation to generation, but in their turn 
exercise a human selection, and are transmitted by the 
psychological and sociological heredity vested in education, 
fashion, tradition and institutions, moreover, embodied in 
implements like the skates and bicycle which tempt Mr. 
Shaw’s vitalistic hero into Willing to Skate and Willing to 
Cycle, despite the bangs and bruises with which outer 
circumstances seek to quell those manifestations of his 
Free Will. Furthermore, Semon shows that ¢.g., the faculty 
of balancing the body and avoiding obstacles is referable 
not to our ancestors having willed that themselves (or rather 
ourselves) should eventually skate or bicycle, but to the 





Mnemic process which stores up and calls forth, if not a 
ready-made “idea” or “ desire,” at least a varying set 
of reactions to varying stimulations ; indeed, that what is 
called forth is not one given reaction to one given stimulation 
once for all, but a perpetually re-revived reviviscence in per- 
petually changing company, and each successive reviviscence 
of the original M nemic impression (Semon’s famous Engramm) 
carrying with it a company of similar and dissimilar experi- 
ences; moreover, that such varying Mnemic storage and 
re-storage, reviviscence and re-reviviscence, should be con- 
ceived as continuing in our unconscious as well as in our 
conscious processes, in our unseen brain and nerves as 
well as in our visible limbs. 

And here I want to remark that instead of arriving at 
such an intelligible and prosaic explanation (which he 
afterwards met with in his contemporary, Hering), Butler, 
as befitted a highly personal (indeed, egotistic) dealer in 
human personalities, fitted out a romantic and entirely meta- 
phorical explanation of the modus operandi of evolution, 
namely, the myth of an underlying and undying individual, 
embodying successive generations and successive species, 
on the analogy of the successive stages, the Three Ages of 
Man, schoolboy with his satchel, slippered pantaloon, 
etc., making up a single individual life. In other words, 
Butler’s identification of Heredity and Memory assumed 
a mystical super-individual composed of parents and 
offspring, much as primitive cosmogony accounted for the 
world by the myth of mountains and seas and forests being 
the flesh, humours and hair of a mystical immortal giant 
whom nobody had ever seen but nobody dared to deny. 
A Giant ; perhaps, indeed, a God ? 

So far for “‘ Back to Butler.” But behind that comment 
on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new (and decidedly improved) 
First Chapter of Genesis, there appears my further comment, 
“Back to Lilith.” Lilith being the mystical Demiurgus, 
eriginally asexual, as is the case with unicellular organisms 
and first-rate dramatic authors, but splitting up into Adam 
and Eve, Tanner and Anna, for the more satisfactory 
functioning of Purposive Evolution ; Lilith, the Elan Vital, 
the Shavian Will, that, having set all things going, is 
considerably annoyed (as Creators always are) at their 
not going quite as straight and as quick as was intended. 

This shortness of Lilith’s temper, united to Lilith’s 
unhesitating knowledge of her-his own mind, leads me a 
step further in my commentary. These characteristics 
reveal that “ Back to Lilith” means “ Back to G. B. S.” 
For, like the Dionysus of Euripides and sundry others 
inventoried by Sir J. Frazer, Lilith is a divinity not easily 
distinguishable from her High Priest. And Mr. Shaw is 
unmistakably a Priest and Prophet of a new, or “ as good 
as new,” religion. Now, odd as it appears, a characteristic 
of Prophets is that they cannot bear being by themselves. 
They require constant company, even if hard to please about 
it and sometimes also hard upon it: Butler requiring 
sundry sycophants and a unique Handel ; Tolstoi (see Gorki’s 
Note Books) the Poor in Spirit ; Nietzsche the Super Man, 
and Mr. Shaw Creative Evolution. For, like the enchanting 
He-She Lilith that he is, Mr. Shaw further splits himself 
up (which is the beginning of all creation) into Subject- 
Object ; and as one of his New Methuselahs judiciously 
remarks, then finds his best friend in himself. He pro- 
claims roundly that he has no use for Darwinism because, 
although satisfactory as an explanation of how things 
have come about, it makes his heart “sink into a heap 
of sand” within him, occasioning him further discomfort 
by its “ghastly and damnable reduction of beauty and 
intelligence, of strength and purpose, of honour and 
aspiration, to such casually picturesque changes as an 
avalanche may make in a mountain landscape or a railway- 
accident a human figure.” 

So being, fortunately for all of us readers, himself a 
bona fide Creator, he takes, instead of Adam’s rib, one of 
his own pet preferences, calls it Creative Evolution, and bids 
us celebrate the purifying and soul-redeeming rites of 
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Neo-Vitalism. Since, as he hastens to assure us, “ the 
Problem of Evil yields very easily to Creative Evolution.” 
It does indeed, O great Arch-Priest and Prophet, enchant- 
ing Sarastro-Papageno G. B. S.; on one condition, to wit, 
that, besides hey-prestoing evil away in the Future, you 
could also neutralise it in the Past. But the Past (let 
alone this Present) consists, from the purposive point of 
view, very largely in vivisectional experiments; nor is 
your saying that past evil “ yields easily ” to future progress, 
more morally beautiful than Metchnikoff’s opinion that the 
discomfort of artificially-infected monkeys “ yields easily” 
to the benefits of syphilitic or other anti-toxin in the body 
of higher creatures. However, in this (as Lilith testily 
remarks) rather badly-evolved Creation everything is as 
yet complicated by the persistent tactlessness of Matter. 
And doubtless the fault of Matter, more particularly grey 
brain-matter, is that you can’t have a Prophet who is not an 
Egotist, projecting himself into whatever he thinks of, 
admitting the importance of only what he feels, treating 
everything he dislikes as lies, obstacles and general per- 
versity ; moreover, driven to making himself a helpmate 
in some congenial divine Person, Purpose or Principle. 
As regards those insignificant “‘ Fatalists ” who are resigned 
to recognise in Evolution something transcending their 
little preferences, nay, who try for a glimpse of their own 
here and now as an inextricably conditioned microscopicalest 
part of the great Otherness called the Past and the Always, 
even we are quite willing to buy our Prophets at the price 
of occasional nonsense and frequent vituperation. For 
whatever its ease in overcoming evil, Creative Evolution 
has not yet overcome the world’s boringness. And so 
we are quite awfully grateful for the incomparable serio- 
comic ritual with which our Sarastro-Papageno surrounds 
his divine (and very amusing) Lilith, that Creative-Evolu- 
tional Demiurgus, consubstantial with and formed in the 
image of his exasperating and delightful self. 
VERNON LEE. 


ROSSETTI AND HIS FRIENDS 
M” MAX BEERBOHM likes the past better than 


the present; most of us do, because the past 

has happened and we can remake it free from 
anxiety and irritation, whereas the present is happening 
and makes us—often as we would not be. The present has 
too much of the future in it, and our experience of it is 
hand-to-mouth, like catching a train; but our experience 
of the past is what we choose it to be—it is not a mere 
reaction to stimuli, but an escape from them. So Mr. 
Beerbohm did no war caricatures ; no doubt he felt the war, 
but as one feels blows and a loud noise, and he turned 
away from it to Rossetti and his friends, for they are a 
past in which he takes a peculiar interest. I do not know 
whether he actually did this series—now to be seen in the 
Leicester Galleries—during the war, but he ought to have 
done them then: it was his way of “carrying on”; so 
he strove to build a shadowy isle of bliss ’midmost the 
beating of the steely sea. 

I conjecture that he is peculiarly interested in Rossetti 
and his friends because they, too, were trying to build a 
shadowy isle of bliss, but with a conviction, a passion, 
which he envies while he enjoys his own amusement at it. 
The first of the series represents D. G. Rossetti (as a small 
boy) “ precociously manifesting, among the exiled patriots 
who frequented his father’s house, that queer indifference 
to politics which marked him in his prime and his decline.” 
For Mr. Beerbohm, as for Rossetti, there is, or there ought 
to be, another world, not makeshift or hand-to-mouth, 
which one shapes in one’s own mind out of past experience ; 
and this is the only world worth having. But he takes his 
satiric pleasure in the contrast between Rossetti and the 
makeshift, hideous world in which he found himself; he 
sees that very hideousness, unlike the hideousness of the 


present, calmly, happily, romantically even, and he ex. 

presses the contrast in incidents which are like good stories 

drawn, and not merely told. There is, for instance, Jowett 
watching Rossetti as he paints the walls of the Oxford Union 
and remarking, ““ And what were they going to do with 

the Grail when they found it, Mr. Rossetti?” That is a 
question Rossetti could not answer any more than Jowett, 
only he would not have asked it. Jowett was a great man 
in his way, but inured to ugliness; the Grail to him was 
something as silly as the modern Gothic of Oxford, but to 
Rossetti it meant all that modern Oxford had lost. It 
was something to be seen and found and made again, not 
something to be made use of, and he was trying to find it 
and make it on those Union walls which so soon cleansed 
themselves of his inexperienced efforts. 

The English world soon cleansed itself of all the inexperi- 
enced efforts of the P. R. B.; it was not going to do any- 
thing with the Holy Grail, and this recovery of England 
and English painting from the pre-Raphaelite attack is 
the motive or burden of the whole series of drawings. 
Rossetti was a foreigner; in the drawing called “ British 
Stock and Alien Inspiration” he is coupled with Disraeli, 
distrusted by Holman Hunt and Millais as Disraeli by 
Derby and Palmerston. They recovered themselves and 
became true-blue British painters in due season, while 
Rossetti took to chloral and died. Mr. Beerbohm does 
not mention that in his drawings, but he remembers it all 
the time. He is not laughing at Rossetti, but at the others 
who survived because of their fitness for their environment 
and who made British art what it is. For British art, the 
more it changes, remains all the more the same thing, 
and Mr. Beerbohm reads present into the past in the drawing 
in which Leighton, with the eloquence of a leading article, 
tries to persuade Rossetti to be a candidate for the Academy. 
That may never have happened, but it is happening every 
day, and the Academy, like the British aristocracy, survives 
by its power of absorption and assimilation. 

. Rossetti is always Mr. Beerbohm’s hero, and even Morris 
is subsidiary and Burne-Jones a faint shadow. That is 
the truth about the movement in its prime; for Morris 
said that he had got beyond fearing to imitate Rossetti, 
“I want to imitate Gabriel as much as I can.” Rossetti 
must have been greater than his own art; he could make 
dull men into artists, but, when he was gone, they recovered 
their native dulness and forgot what once had befallen 
them. Mr. Beerbohm draws him so that we can believe 
in him, and all the more because he knows him too well to 
empty him of his real content. He makes him a heavy, 
smouldering creature, dazed and passionate, despondent 
and eager, like a large animal in the Zoo troubled by desire 
for a jungle it has never roamed, and fed capriciously with 
buns by the British public. But, if that public suppose, 
as no doubt they do, that Mr. Beerbohm is trying to amuse 
them at the expense of a dead artist, they are mistaken ; 
and if a smaller but not wiser public think that he is trying 
to flatter their sense of present superiority by poking fun 
at the pre-Raphaelites, they, too, are mistaken. Our young 
sparks now—too many of whom are neither young nor 
sparks—are apt to speak with contempt of the painters and 
poets who had the misfortune to be Victorians. These 
Victorians, Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne, Meredith, provoke 
criticism by their faults now glaring, but before you despise 
them you should make sure that you can do better yourself. 
Mr. Beerbohm, I think, does not think that we can do better 
than the least of these; to him they are all bewilderingly 
great men, the giant race before the flood, and he likes to 
gossip about them so that he may be more at ease with their 
greatness. He gives us for a title “‘ Topsy settled on the 
settle in Red Lion Square,” but in the drawing Topsy is 
a comic demigod, like Hercules, a figure of fun and also of 
beauty. “Topsy” is also to him William Morris, and 
*“* Algernon,” drawn like an immortal gadfly, is Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. He may be out of fashion in Chelsea, 
but he remains one of those who, as Victor Hugo says, 
distinguish England from Carthage. S. MacEE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN I travel I like to take a book of travel with 

me. It need not be about the places I am going 

to visit. I choose a book of travel because I 
like, at such times, the company of an observer; he teaches 
me how to make the most of my time. On my 
holiday I took with me Maupassant’s Sur I[Eau. 
This is not one of his books which is oftenest read; 
yet, in a sense, it contains the whole of him. I had 
remembered of it only that story of the citizen of Monaco 
who murdered his wife, of which Tolstoi was so fond that 


he translated it. 
* * * 


The murderer was condemned to death, and then it was 
discovered that the State possessed no apparatus for carrying 
out a sentence of capital punishment. The Government 
applied to France, but their charge for the loan of a guillotine 
and an expert proved to be so high (Italy’s was only a few 
thousand francs less) that, bent on economy, the head of 
the State commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life. 
So far so good; but there was no prison in Monaco. A 
suitable empty house was then acquired, the prisoner 
installed in it, and night and day a guard was set over 
him. After some time had passed, however, the item of this 
expenditure, figuring yearly in the enviably small Budget of 
Monaco, began to get on the nerves of the Government. 
Why go on spending this money on a solitary prisoner ? 
He seemed a steady, quiet man. Why not let him escape, 
they said? The guard was removed, but the prisoner took 
no advantage of that. Next year they determined on stronger 
measures ; they cut off his supplies. Whereupon he com- 
plained and the law upheld him, deciding that the State 
was under an obligation to provide rations for a prisoner 
condemned to imprisonment for life. But it was clearly 
absurd to employ another citizen to act as a waiter and cook 
to a solitary criminal, so a compromise was come to whereby 
he fetched himself his meals from the kitchen of the Prince. 
But this, too, proved unsatisfactory, for the prisoner com- 
plained that his rations were irregular and _ insufficient, 
and finally the State offered to send him out of the dominions 
with a pension to compensate for loss of board and 
lodging to which as a prisoner he was entitled, a com- 


promise which he consented to accept. 
* * * 


Sur [Eau is a reflective diary of one of Maupassant’s 
cruises on his yacht the Bel Ami. I chose it partly because 
I thought I should like on my own journeys the companion- 
ship of a strong, truthful man; partly because, being in a 
black mood, I thought I should prefer such a one to be 
also a pessimist. Things in general would soon cheer me up 
quite irrationally, and meanwhile I should like to keep hold 
a little longer of a few grim truths (so they appeared to me) 
about life and the world, and a sincere pessimist (none 
of your lurid, bengal light and gloom effects, thank you, 
with the pessimist raving and cursing magnificently above 
the wreck and roar)—a sincere pessimist, I say, would 
help me, in spite of the gentle allurements of change, to 
keep such facts before my eyes. There is the fact death, 
for instance, which it is extraordinarily difficult to remember 
while bathing. “ 

* . * 


Maupassant served my purpose well; what was more, I 
conceived a personal devotion to him. Before I had admired 
him; after reading Sur ’Eau I felt sympathy for him, and 
for a month I have read, for my pleasure, nothing but his 
stories and novels. Six out of seven of his stories are 
trivial (how quickly and how well, though, he turned them 
out—sometimes three or four a week !), but the seventh is un- 
forgettably good. Of the novels, only one is of the first 
importance (judged, of course, by the highest standard), 








Une Vie; Bel Ami comes near it, but there is a con- 
fusion in the writer’s attitude towards his hero which weakens 


it. Is he with him or against him? He is both, at different 
times, and this is not the same as detachment, though it 
may be passed off as such. Tolstoi, in his criticism of Mau- 
passant, defines the qualities essential to a novelist. (1.) 
He must have power of expression (that faculty of con- 
centrated attention which enables him to note and describe 
the essentially interesting quality in anything). Mau- 
passant, of course, had this. (2.) He must have a correct 
sense of values in human nature (these are not Tolstoi’s 
words). (3.) He must have sincerity—that is to say, an 
unfeigned love or hatred towards what he describes. Mau- 
passant had that also, but his sense of values was more 
uncertain and not always profound. This is probably 
why he succeeded more often in the short story than in the 
novel, which necessarily covers a larger and less concentrated 
field, where uncertainty and inconsistency of judgment 
are more likely to appear. Take Bel Ami; the author 
loathes the hypocrisy of the world and he sees society as 
a monkey-house, but the reader does not know whether or 
not he is meant to sympathise with the triumph of its hero. 
* * * 


In Sur ’Eau there are many passages which enable one 
to understand Maupassant’s art better. His art is a con- 
flagration caused by the perpetual clash in him of two 
emotions of unusual strength—a violent vitality and a 
sense of the utter emptiness of experience. In one passage 
he describes himself coming down a forest path in Corsica. 
He reflects upon the exultation brimming within him, and 
he says he does not love Nature like a poet (he means the 
associative, descriptive poet, whose poetry was then 
thought only the fine kind), but in a profounder way ; that 
he loves the like a cow, the water like a fish, as 
though he felt these things through some dumb and primi- 
tive instinct, which still, nevertheless, stirred obscurely 
in himself towards expression. In another passage he 
breaks out crying that a thousand lives would not satisfy 
him; he wants to be everything; he cannot see a man or 
woman without hurling himself into their lives: “I have 
coveted everything without enjoying anything.” One 
night when he is lying awake in his bunk, he hears suddenly 
the creaking of a pulley in the rigging, a gentle, plaintive 
sound, which makes him shiver. Silence reigns again. 
There is not a breath upon the water, not a movement 
of the yacht; the thin, queer groaning begins again. 
“It seemed,” he says, “as I listened, that a jagged blade 
was sawing my heart. . . this sound seemed to issue from 
myself, an intimate appeal, profound and desolate. Yes, 
it was a cruel voice, a voice I knew and expected, which 
made me despair. It passed over me, this feeble bizarre 
sound, like a sower of fear and delirium ; for it had, at once, 
the power to awaken that frightful distress always sleeping 
at the bottom of the hearts of living beings. What was it ? 
It was the voice which cries without end in our soul and 
reproaches us continually, obscurely, dolorously; a tor- 
turing, harassing, uncomprehended, unappeasable, unfor- 
gettable, fierce voice which reproaches us for all we have 
done and the same time for all we have not; the voice of 
vague remorse, hopeless regrets, of days done with, of women 
met who might perhaps have loved us, of departed things, 
vain joys, dead hopes; the voice of that which passes 
away, of that which deceives, of that which we have not 
and never will attain; it was the starved little voice which 
wails over the abortion of life, the uselessness of effort, 
the helplessness of the spirit and the feebleness of the 
flesh.” 

* * * 

It was the voice of the other element in Maupassant, 
which by clashing with his strong, vital, instinctive response 
to experience made him a writer. There may be something 
pathological in the acuity of those feelings, as he lay in 
the night listening to the gentle groaning of the rigging 
above his head; the beast of idiocy and madness was 
soon to spring on him. Yet it would be mistaken to attri- 
bute Maupassant’s pessimism to disease, though no doubt 
it intensified it. There is a curve in his work, not unlike 
that in Tolstoi’s, from an immense gusto for life streaked with 
uneasiness to disillusionment, in his case unrelieved, un- 
resolved by philosophy or religion. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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LORD ROSEBERY 


Miscellanies : Literary and Historical. By Lorp Rosesery. Two 
volumes. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


Lord Rosebery’s oratory is the port at a banquet. It is a 
little somnolent in its charm. Mr. Birrell has a better cellar 
of the livelier French wines. But the Rosebery port is a wine 
without which no memorial dinner can come to a perfect end. 
It is essentially the wine of memory. It is used to christen 
monumental effigies as champagne is used to christen ships. 
As you read Miscellanies, you get the impression that, wherever 
there is an effigy to be unveiled, you will find Lord Rosebery 
present with his noble aspersion of words. I do not know 
whether Lord Rosebery himself chooses what effigies he will 
talk about or whether he has them chosen for him. It is difficult 
to imagine a statue on which he would not talk admirably. 
He is the greatest living showman of statues. Even when 
there is no statue to be unveiled, but only a centenary to be 
commemorated, he usually sees the great man in the posture 
of a statue—a little nobler than life, and with the sins and 
scandals discreetly slurred over. Hence it would be in vain 
to look in his commemoration addresses for great character- 
studies or critical interpretations of genius. They are compli- 
ments, not criticisms. They are spoken on behalf of all present. 
Lord Rosebery’s art is the art of the funeral speech blended with 
the art of the speech at a distribution of prizes. Of this difficult 
though minor art he is an accomplished practitioner. 

Hence it would be ridiculous to judge his addresses on Burns 
by the same standards by which we judge the studies of Carlyle 
and Stevenson and Henley on the same subject. Lord Rose- 
bery’s speeches belong to the literature of formalities, and it is 
their chief virtue that they express the common view with 
brightness of emphasis, humour of anecdote, and at times with 
a charming sentimental music of speech. They say whatevery- 
one present would regard as the right thing to say, and they 
say it very much better than anybody else on the platform 
could say it. He is a spokesman, not a discoverer. His fresh- 
ness is that of a man who furbishes what is already known 
rather than of one who adds to the stock of knowledge. That 
he has also the gifts of the writer who can add to the stock of 
knowledge is shown by his humorous, fascinating and amiable 
portrait of Lord Randolph Churchill. Here he speaks for 
himself, not for the meeting. Lord Randolph is as real to him 
as a character in fiction, with his spell, his impudence and his 
disaster. As we read this story we feel that, if he cared, Lord 
Rosebery might write a book of reminiscences, telling with 
detached frankness the whole truth about himself and his great 
associates, which would have an immortal place in English 
biographical literature. For the present, however, we must 
be content that there should be someone who can speak the 
general mind on Burns and Burke, on Oliver Cromwell and Dr. 
Johnson, with a hint of majesty and a lulling charm. 

Certainly, he reveals no secrets that are not open secrets 
about his heroes. He is continually asking ‘* What is his secret ? ” 
and the answer is usually a little disappointing, a little poor in 
surprise, when it comes. Thus he tells us that the secret of 
Burns “ lies in two words—inspiration and sympathy.” That 
is true, but it leaves Burns smooth as a statue. Burns appeals 
to us surely, not only through his inspiration and sympathy, 
but as the spirit of man fluttering rebelliously, songfully, satiric- 
ally, against the bars of orthodoxy. Scotsmen revere him as 
the champion of human nature against the Levites. His errors, 
no doubt, were as gross as those of the Levites, but human 
nature turns affectionately to those who protest on its behalf 
against tyranny, and Burns, with all his sins, was a liberator. 
When he comes to Burke, Lord Rosebery again asks, ‘‘ What 
is his secret?” ‘“* The secret of Burke’s character,” he says, 
“is this,in my judgment—that he loved reform and hated 
revolution.” This, again, leaves Burke with the eyes of a statue. 
We shall understand the secret of Burke much better if we see 
him as a man who had much more passionate convictions about 
the duties than about the rights of human beings. He believed 
in good government and in good citizenship, but he was never 
even touched by the Utopian dream of the perfectibility of 
man. Lord Rosebery, indeed, brings the figures of the dead to 
life, not in his interpretation of their secrets, but usually in some 
anecdote that reminds us of their profound humanity. 

His happiest speeches, as a result, are about great men whose 
private lives have already been laid bare to all the world. When 
he has to speak on such a writer as Thackeray, whose life still 
remains half a secret, he devotes more space to literary criticism, 
and Thackeray remains for the most part an effigy hung with 
wreaths of compliments. It is the fashion nowadays to speak 


ill of Thackeray, and Lord Rosebery’s extravagances on the 
other side would tempt even a moderate man into dis 
ment. He refers to Thackeray as “‘ the giant whom we discuss 
to-day.” There could not be a more inappropriate word for 
Thackeray than “ giant.’”” One might almost as well call Jane 
Austen a “ giantess.” Charlotte Bronté, as a young author 
coming under his spell, might legitimately feel that she was in 
the presence of a Titan. But a man may be a Titan to his 
contemporaries and yet be no Titan in the long line of great 
authors. Thackeray, I am convinced, is greatly underestimated 
to-day, but he will come back into his own only if we are pre- 
pared to welcome him on a level considerably below that of the 
Titans—below Dickens and Tolstoy, for instance, below even 
Sterne. Not that Lord Rosebery finds nothing to censure in 
Thackeray. Though he remarks that Vanity Fair “appears to 
many of us the most full and various novel in the English 
language,” he has no praise for “‘the limp Amelia and the 
shadowy Dobbin.” At the same time, he turns aside his cen- 
sures with a compliment. ‘The blemishes of Vanity Fair 
exalt the book,” he declares; “for what must be the merits 
of a work which absolutely eclipse such defects?” It is one 
of the perils of oratory that it leads men to utter sentences of 
this kind. They mean little or nothing, but they have the ring 
of amiability. On the other hand, Lord Rosebery makes no 
concession to amiability in his criticism of Esmond. “ The 
plot to me,” he says, “‘ is simply repulsive. The transformation 
of Lady Castlewood from a mother to a wife is unnatural and 
distasteful to the highest degree. Thackeray himself declared 
that he could not help it. This, I think, only means that he 
saw no other than this desperate means of extricating the story, 
I cannot help it, too. One likes what one likes, and one dislikes 
what one dislikes.” No doubt an occasional reservation of 
this kind helps to give flavour to Lord Rosebery’s compliments. 
It gives them the air of being the utterances, not of a professional 
panegyrist, but of a detached and impartial mind. Thus he 
begins his eulogy of Dr. Johnson with a confession that Johnson's 
own writings are dead for him apart from “‘ two poems and 
some pleasing biographies.” ‘‘ Speaking as an individual and 
illiterate Briton’’—so he makes his confession. It is as though 
the tide withdrew in order to come in with all the more surprising 
volume. 

One thing that strikes one with some astonishment while 
teading these speeches and studies of Lord Rosebery is that an 
orator so famous for his delicate wit should reveal so little 
delight in the wit of authors. His enthusiasm is largely moral 
enthusiasm. We think of him as a dilettante, and yet the 
dilettanti of literature and public life make only a feeble appeal 
to him. He is interested in few but men of strong character 
and men of action. His heroes are such men as Cromwell and 
Mr. Gladstone: Is it that he is an ethical dilettante, or is it 
that he is seeking in these vehement natures a strength of which 
he feels the lack in himself? Certainly, as we read him, he gives 
us the impression of a man who has almost all the elements of 
greatness except this strength. He has been Prime Minister, 
he has won the Derby, he has achievements behind him sufficient 
(one would imagine) to fill three lives with success, and yet 
somehow we think of him as a brilliant failure as we think 
of the young man who had great possessions. These very 
Miscellanies bear the stamp of failure. They are the praises of the 
labours of famous men spoken from a balcony in the Castle of 
Indolence. They are graceful and delightful. But they are 
haunted by a curious pathos, for the eyes of the speaker gaze 
wistfully from where he stands towards the path that leads 
to the Hill Difficulty and towards the pilgrims who advance 
along it under heavy burdens to their perils and rewards. 

Rosert LynpD. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A.E. 


The Inner and the Outer Ireland. By A. E. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 


Most political pamphlets are of ephemeral interest ; a very 
few are contributions to literature. A. E. is one of those rare 
writers whose journalism often has a permanent value. This 
little pamphlet of less than thirty pages, however, though it was 
first published as an article in the American Pearson’s Magazine, 
belongs more properly to literature than to journalism. Frank 
Harris, in a foreword to the magazine article, described it as the 
best article he has ever received during his editorship of Pearson's. 
I do not know from what angle he was considering it in forming 
this judgment upon it—probably it was from the narrower 
political angle. The pamphlet includes—this, indeed, makes up 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS OF THE 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Tribute to the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 


N the 150 years’ history of the Encyclo- 
edia Britannica there has _ been 
nothing so wonderful as the demand for the 
new half-price Handy Volume Issue. It 
has been literally overwhelming. No sooner 
did the public realise that it could secure 
this great “ library of all human emg “ 
by the expenditure of a few shillings weekly, 
than orders poured in from all classes and 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
It has taken nearly two months to catch up 
with the orders received in the first fortnight 
of July! 

Geicanaty, although readers of THE 
New STaTESMAN are still invited to apply, 
no guarantee of immediate delivery can 
fa be given unless application is made 

hwith. e strongly recommend that 
your application (see coupon printed below) 
should be posted to us EARLY. 

This Coupon will bring you, free and 
free, a beautifully illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the two forms in which the Britannica 
now appears—the large-page Cambri 
Issue and the wonderful half-price Handy 
Volume Issue, and giving a number of 
specimen pages reproduced directly from 
the Britannica itself. These specimen pages 
show the exact size of page and of type used 
in each issue, but they are printed upon 
ordinary paper, whereas the Britannica itself 
is printed upon the finest India paper. 
Further, facsimiles of the various bindings 
are shown, and full information is given 
of the plan oy which the entire 29 volumes 
are despatched to you upon a first payment of 
only 21s. 





You can make a critical inspection 
of the Handy Volume Issue of the 
Britannica by paying a visit to the 
offices of THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, where a full set of the 
volumes is displayed and all desired 
information will be given. 











““A SPLENDID SIGN.” 


“TI regard the eagerness with which the 

ublic has received the new issue of the 

ritannica as a splendid sign,” said a well- 
known business man. “ it is the most 
hopeful sign of the times that I have seen, 
for it shows that the public is at last alive 
to the need for more knowledge and that it 
is determined not to be behind the rest of 
the world in that respect.” 

Tributes to the indispensability and value 
of the Britannica are wed by all who 
know it. Only a few days ago Mr. Lloyd 
George (in a s h in the House of Commons) 
recommended his critics to improve their 
defective knowledge by consulting “ that 
impartial authority, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

There is little need to labour the point 
that the time calls for more and better 
education—for a fuller measure of know- 
ledge than sufficed before the War. Know- 
ledge has become the most potent force in 
the world—the business man’s biggest asset 
—the ambitious man’s greatest strength. 
ba ag is to-day a big premium upon know- 


Every thinking man knows this: hence 
© r quest for means of complete self- 
education, of which the Encyclopedia 


Britannica is easily the first and best. Not 
even an expensive University education will 
Place at your disposal so comprehensive and 
so dependable a source of up-to-date know- 
ledge as the 11th edition of the Britannica. 














The advantages derived from its possession 
and use are such as to render the question 
of cost quite insignificant, but it is well to 
remind those who like to consider carefully 
~~ matter of expenditure, however small, 
that 


The Sum of 5s. 3d. 


weekly, for a few months, pays 
for the entire 29 volumes of 
the Handy Volume Issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
edition), and the entire set is 
despatched upon a first payment 
of only 21s. 


We confidently invite any reader of Tur 
New SraresmMan to examine his (or her) 
weekly budget in order to see whether the 
sums now expended upon mere trifles do not 
greatly exceed this small sum which would 
suffice to purchase the greatest library of 
knowledge of the world. 


The Appeal to Self-Interest. 


But, if one realises what the Britannica 
means and what it represents, there would 
be no need to hesitate about “ affording it.” 
The modern man simply cannot afford to be 
without it. Every day—almost every hour 
—he is confronted with problems which test 
his knowledge—almost every day he is 
confronted by opportunities which he can 
only seize if he possesses the requisite know- 
] . The Britannica would arm him with 
that knowledge and enable him to accelerate 
his rate of progress immeasurably. 

With the exception of the Bible, there is 
no book (or set of books) which makes such 
universal appeal as the Britannica, nor one 
which so surely serves every purpose of life. 
When once its all-embracing scope and the 
authoritative character of its contents are 
realised, there is not a thinking man or 
woman in the country who would not desire 
to possess it if it cost ten times its present price. 


The whole range of human 
interests and activities is covered 
by these fascinating volumes, 
and covered with a complete- 
ness which has aroused the 
admiration of everyone. 


Business men, professional men, statesmen, 
experts, scientists, scholars, educationalists 
and men of every class from Prime Minister 
to artisan and miner, have applauded the 
llth edition of the Britannica—the one sure 
guide to accurate knowledge upon every 
conceivable subject. 

It is the one work which is of definite 
practical value, and of never-ending interest 
to everybody from childhood to old age. 


The Great ‘‘ Every Day’ Book. 


It is the great “‘every day ” book of life ; 
and there is no other book like it. The Brit- 
annica never lies in idleness upon the shelf : 
each hour of the day brings the need to 
“look it up in the Britannica.” When once 
you realise its immense utility, you will 
make a point of consulting daily—whenever 
a doubt, a question, or a difficulty arises. 
You and your whole family will derive 
confidence and strength from your possession 
of this source of accurate knowledge, written 
by 1,500 of the world’s greatest scholars, 
scientists, experts, explorers and specialists 
in every conceivable subject. 








To produce such a colossal work as the 
Britannica at half-price at a time when 
production cost in the book-world is so 
abnormally high is indeed a remarkable 
achievement, well worthy of best traditions 
of the Britannica. 


This 50 per cent. economy of price has been 
attained not by “abridging” or otherwise 
curtailing this great library of “ all human 
knowledge,” but by reducing the size of the 
type and the size of the page. Otherwise the 
new Handy Volume Issue contains all that 
the large-page Cambridge Issue contains— 
without the omission of a word or an illustra- 
tion! The only difference is in size and 
price: the Handy Volume being just half 
the price of the Cambridge Issue. 


The 29 vols. of the Handy Volume Issue 
in the bookcase measure only 24} inches high 
and 19} inches wide. The weight 1s only 44 lb., 
and yet the set—which a child can lift 
contains 30,000 pages and 41,000 articles— 
44,000,000 words (equivalent to a library of 
440 ordinary books). 


Why Not Investigate ? 


Either call personally at the offices of 
Tue New Sratresman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, or FILL IN THE 
COUPON printed below and post it to us, 
and we will send you an interesting booklet, 
beautifully illustrated, and giving you a 
full description of the Cambridge Issue and 
of the HALF-COST Handy Volume Issue of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition). 
The booklet contains specimens of the exact 
sizes of page and of type in the two issues, 
with many es reproduced from the 
Britannica, as well as facsimiles of the various 
bindings and an Order Form showing the 
easy monthly payment plan. It also con- 
tains 61 simple questions on matters of general 
knowledge: see how many of these questions 
you can answer before you decide whether 
or not you require the Britannica. 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


PITTITITIT TTL eee eee eee tt 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
: 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


: Please send me your Illustrated Booklet : 
; describing the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th : 
: Edition), and giving facsimile of the bindings : 
: and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price : 
: Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, : 
: together with specimen pages. Also an Order : 
: Form showing the small monthly payment plan. : 


SID hada va.ck as bc tvickds do tdBecwenes aebese 
EME banddccnaesecsaeccceetasenanesen | 


: 9.4 saith 
; Please write very plainly. 


FREE 5 DAYS’ OPTION. 


: ‘To allow you time in which to decide which : 
+ issue of the Britannica best suits your a ; 
: and your means a set will be reserved your : 
; mame for five days. This does not bind you to ; 
: purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the ; 
: earliest possible date. : 


“POCO OT HE HOO EEE ee eee eee EERE EE EEESEEESSETEEEEEESESEESES ESE ESSE EERE HOES 
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the major part of it—an extremely competent statement, largely 
from the economic standpoint, of the Irish case against England. 
But for one reader at least its main interest lies elsewhere. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, during the worst days of the Anglo- 
Irish quarrel a few months ago, once described A. E. in Parliament 
as “an extreme Sinn Feiner.” It was a perilous accusation to 
bring against any man in Ireland in those days, but it appealed 
to Dublin’s sense of the ludicrous. Nobody enjoyed the joke 
better than A. E.; it enlivened even the gloom cast upon him 
by the Curfew’s invasion of what he described as the last art 
left to Dublin—the art of conversation. For A. E. never was, 
is not, and never will be a partisan in any ordinary sense of the 
word. He feels most deeply about Ireland, but he writes of 
Ireland, as of other things, with passion indeed, but without 
prejudice—a rare and a difficult achievement. Or so at least it 
would be for other men, but for him it is not; for he writes, as 
he talks, as he thinks, never for the moment merely, but always 
as the expression of a mind informed—one must use these 
long words to convey a really quite simple thing—by a transcen- 
dental political philosophy. To me the main interest of this 
little pamphlet is its responsiveness to the touchstone of his 
ultimate faith. 

This “extreme Sinn Feiner” here avows himself “a pacifist 
by nature,” who prefers “‘ to use intellectual and spiritual forces 
rather than physical force.”” He questions even whether it ever 
is right to use physical force, “ because I feel there are other ways 
by which right can find its appropriate might.” Nor is he a 
Republican in any practical sense. ‘ For myself,” he writes : 

I do not care whether I am governed from Moscow or Pekin if my 
countrymen are happy. . . . The words “ republic” or “ empire ” 
are opaque words to me. I cannot see through them to any beauty 
or majesty to which they inevitably lead. But I do believe in 
freedom. If the universe has any meaning at all it exists for the 
purposes of soul, and men or nations denied essential freedom 
cannot fulfil their destiny or illuminate earth with light from the 
heaven which is in their hearts. 


‘** What is all this Irish business about ?” an intelligent but 
uninformed man asked me the other day. ‘Would the Irish 
be any better off if they got their freedom?” “I don’t know,”’ 
I answered ; “ but the point, I imagine, is that anyway they 
would feel better.” That is the point that apparently perplexes 
and annoys—that Ireland, as A. E. puts it, “* will not listen to 
reasonable people who assure it, perhaps truly, that British 
culture and civilisation are on the whole as good as any.” Why, 
then, do the Irish desire freedom? ‘I think,” is A. E.’s answer, 
** it is because they feel in themselves a genius which has not yet 
been manifested in a civilisation—as Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
have in the past externalised their genius in a society with a 
culture, arts and sciences peculiar to themselves.” If you would 
understand Ireland to-day, in his view, the first thing to realise is 
that the Irish people are truly a nation with a peculiar cultural 
or spiritual ancestry. This is a point of special interest. 
A. E.—himself not a Gaelic speaker or a romantic enthusiast 
for the Gaelic revival—declares that the new Irish race made out 
of the union of Saxon, Dane, Norman and Gael is still dominated 
by the last, and “ looks back to the pure Gael as to an ancestral 
self.” The suggestion that writers like Yeats and Stephens 
might have won but little repute had they not turned back 
and bathed in the Gaelic tradition, explains perhaps why the 
Sinn Fein leaders attach so much value to the recognition of 
Gaelic as the “official” language of the Irish Republic. 

But when A. E. says: “ Ireland through Sinn Fein is fighting 
for freedom to manifest the Irish genius. I feel this is the root 
of the matter,”’ somebody will ask, Does this really advance the 
argument ? What does the “ incorruptible atom of nationality 
in the Irishman” matter to the world at large anyway? To 
that question there is no direct answer in this pamphlet ; but 
between the lines one reads what I have been driven to call 
A. E.’s transcendental political philosophy. He writes here that 
**the moralist in me will hear of nothing but a brotherhood of 
humanity, and race hatreds are abhorrent to it. The artist in 
me delights in varieties of culture and civilisation, and it tells 
me it is well worth some bloodshed to save the world from being 
‘ engirdled with Brixton,’ the dull outcome of imperialism which 
George Moore foresaw in one of his Irish and more lucid intervals.” 
But that is only an incomplete and, from his point of view, even 
superficial answer. ‘The universe exists for the purposes of 
soul”’—that refrain in all A. E.’s writings supplies the key 
to his philosophy. That philosophy is a union of the mystical 
and the practical. He is a nationalist because he is an inter- 
nationalist, who sees no secure basis for internationalism other 
than a sane and satisfied nationalism. To manifest the highest 
in it a nation must be free as far as possible from external restraint. 
It must similarly be free as far as possible from internal friction— 





——$—$— 


that is why A. E. is the apostle of co-operation in the Ireland 
which he has done so much to make a co-operative commonwealth, 
He believes with Mazzini that every nation has some special 
contribution to make to the sum total of human progress and 
happiness. But he goes beyond Mazzini in envisaging for the 
ideal nation-state a sort of over-soul, greater and higher than the 
sum of its human members, through whose mystical functioning 
alone is possible true spiritual progress, full communion with the 
rest of humanity. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw moves one to conclude on a practical and 
topical note. A. E. writes not “ wishing any nation to pick a 
quarrel with Great Britain over Ireland,” or believing that any 
will. ‘* But the more understanding there is, the more will the 
good which is latent in life become the unconquerable force in 
human affairs it must become if the golden years are ever to 
return.” That applies to wider things than the direct Anglo- 
Irish relationship. I remember A. E., a few months ago, passion- 
ately declaiming to another journalist and myself against the 
loose talk of “inevitable” wars which, entering into the national 
subconsciousness, made wars in fact “ inevitable.’ He would 
regard Mr. Bernard Shaw’s American contribution to the Anglo- 
Irish quarrel as the international sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Warre B. WELLS. 


MAN AND HIS PAST 


The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By Jonn M. Ty en. 
Bell and Sons. 15s. 

Man and His Past. By O. G.S.Crawrorp. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 

Primitive Society. By Roserr H. Lowi, Ph. D. Routledge. 
21s. 


In the eyes of Childe Harold or of the heroine of Northanger 
Abbey, the Past was possessed of romantic charm, because it was 
supposed to have been charmingly romantic when it was still 
only the Present. All that is changed. Except a professional 
archeologist (et encore!) no one exclaims, “Oh, for an hour of 
dear old Minos”; or sighs to have lived under a Cro-Magnon 


JRock Shelter. We enjoy the Past just because it is the Past, 


unattainable, foreshortened, indeed, perhaps a mirage. For 
science helps us nowadays to the stuff our dreams are made of. 

Thus, The New Stone Age in Northern Europe furnishes an 
admirable survey of facts concerning Neclithic man and those 
forerunners of his with whom we had become familiar in Osborn’s 
Men of the Old Stone Age, Sollas’s Ancient Hunters, and Wood- 
Jones’ Arboreal Man; let alone the geological and climatic 
changes of—shall we say ?—their days. But besides that, and 
even more than those other recent books, Professor John Tyler’s 
volume has the value of what the French call nous faire réver. 

And what dreams they are, which arise, as from Solomon's 
bottles, out of matter-of-fact statements like the following :— 
““ Even on the Steppe the cultivation of cereals precedes the 
domestication of sheep and cattle,” but “‘ the camel appears at 
Anau (in Turkestan) somewhere after 6000 B.c.”; and the 
sentence about the vases which might have seemed Greek, “ had 
they not been found eight metres deep under Naram Sin’s pave- 
ment,” with the addition that Naram Sin himself, thus super- 
posed nearly ten yards, probably laid down his pavement about 
8700 B.c. Or take this other quotation to conjure with :— 
“Here at Susa, a mound rising about 34 metres above the level 
of the plain and continuing some six metres below . 

The uppermost fifteen metres cover a period of 6,000 years. If 
the lower strata were accumulated at the same rate, the first 
settlement was begun about 18,000 years ago.” . . . 

Our emotion peers down into those chasms of time, those 
shafts whence the archxological anthropologist hands us up 
grains of wheat, charred sacrificial bones, or such potsherds as 
De Morgan discovered in these very lower strata at Susa, vessels 
patterned with semi-geometrical designs as ingenious and 4s 
exquisite as the ones on the medizval floor of Florence Baptistery. 

Man and His Past has this charm even more, inasmuch 8s 
Mr. Crawford is aware of being under the spell, and deliberately 
seeks to throw it on to us in a series of essays which Mr. W. H. 
Hudson might have written had he been an archeologist. For 
Mr. Crawford wants to turn us all (and how gladly we would be 
turned ! ) into field archeologists. He makes us pursue, not only 
historical and anthropological tracks, but such material ones 8s 
are hidden in bog and heath. The trader in amber and copper- 
ware, plying between the shell-heaps of the Baltic and the 
Minoan cities of the Aigean, must have passed this way, for, see! 
he made a cache at this turn, or dropped some of his goods neat 
that ford. Then there are the Roman roads to plot out under 
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BEST BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. 


By E. T. RAYMOND. 15s. net. 2nd Impression: 


“Only to glance down Mr. Raymond’s list of subjects makes one 
realise how many giants there were in those days... To read Mr. 
Raymond's brilliant and penetrating studies is to know them.” 

—Evening Standard. 


LORDS AND COMMONERS. 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. 18s. net. 

“With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders 
from Parliamentary oratory to the New Journalism, and introduces 
statesmen, artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of other 
interesting people whom he has known.”’—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Dr. WILHELM WINDELBAND. 21s. net. 


The book surveys the whole field of philosophical thought, as it is 
understood to-day, in language that is intelligible to a non-philosophical 
reader. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT 


OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE ; 


And Other Essays. 
By C. H. HERFORD. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Herford need not have apologised for collecting these scholarly 
and thoughtful essays. ... There are few readers indeed who could 
not learn much from the book.”"—Saturday Review. 

“There are few readers to whom these essays will not open fresh 
horizons.”"— Manchester Guardian. 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 


By CHARLES GIDE. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The fact that the book has already been translated into fourteen 
different es marks the appreciation and authority obtained by a 
book which deals thoughtfully, as well as thoroughly, with co-operation 
and co-operative activities in all their aspects.”"—Scotsman. 


AMONG THE HILL FOLK OF 
ALGERIA. 


By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Sc., F.Z.S. With 
a Map and 4o Illustrations. 21s. net. 


A record of three journeys among the little-known Berber tribes of the 
Aures Mountains, giving all kinds of pictures of their ways, habits and 
practices. 


LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 


By the London Society. Under the Editorship of 
Sir ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.O., and with a Foreword 
by the Earr oF Prymouts, G.B.E., P.C. With 57 
Illustrations, including Maps and Diagrams. Cloth. 
42s. net. 








FICTION. 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* Lovers and Friends’ shows Mr. Benson at his best in more than 
one of his many veins.”—The Times. 


THE TOP LANDING. 
By PERCY J. BREBNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


A modern problem-romance which shows Mr. Brebner to possess an 
extraordinary knowledge of human nature. 


THE BLUE HAT. 
By MARGARET WESTRUP. 7s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant story of an artist and a girl from a shop who fall in love 
and marry, only to find that their ideas and ideals are utterly at variance. 


“GENTLE ANNIE” MAKES GOOD. 
By CAROLINE LOCKHART. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALASKA MAN’S LUCK. 
By HJALMAR RUTZEBECK. 7s. 6d. net. 











An illustrated Fiction prospectus will be sent post 
free on application. 


T.FISHER UNWIN, Ltd, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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September 29th. 
H. B. IRVING’S 
LAST STUDIES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. 15s. net. 


Four brilliant studies of famous cases of miscarriage of 
justice. 





October. 


A LONDON MOSAIC 


W. L. GEORGE and PHILIPPE FORBES- 
ROBERTSON. 15s. net. 
A series of brilliant sketches of London places and London 


ple by this popular novelist, perfectly interpreted by 
ir. Forbes-Robertson’s illustrations. 





By the Author of “THe Brack Dramonp.” 


September 29th. 
THE RED KNIGHT 
F. BRETT YOUNG. 7s. 6d. net. 


This splendid romance marks a still further advance in 
Mr. Brett Young’s imaginative power. 





October. 


THE ROMANTIC LADY 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author of “ The 


London Venture.” Mr. Arlen knows London society 
intimately and writes of it from the inside. 





Published, 


SALLY VICTRIX 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


This is another of Katharine Tynan’s absorbing stories. 
Sally is one of the most attractive in her gallery of portraits 
and is the central figure of a light-hearted and lively tale. 


7s. 6d. net. 





Published. 
THE SUBSTITUTE 
MILLIONAIRE 
HULBERT FOOTNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


A splendid mystery story full of hairbreadth escapes and 
illing adventures. 





September 29th. 


THE GHOST GIRL 
MARY MARLOWE. 
A fine “open air” novel with Australia as its setting, 


7s. 6d. net. 





Published, 


CONFLICT 
Mrs. HENRIETTA LESLIE. 
A subtle study of a young extremist. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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the gorse and the thyme of the Downs. Also, and scarcely less 
important, it must have been along here that that eighteenth 
century local antiquary came across the now, alas! ploughed- 
away barrow. . . . There are passages in Man and His Past 
which read like bits of White’s Selborne; thus :—‘‘ I remem- 
bered the existence of an ancient pond, called Sole Pond, at the 
head of a valley running into the Lambourne. This pond is 
formed by a dam thrown across the valley, which dam is now 
used as a cart-track,” etc. Sole Pond! What a name, echoing 
its solitude through the centuries. And again, the Imp-Stone ! 
where the vision of a helmeted Roman Imperator, of “* Cesare 
armato dall’occhio grifagno” is shot with that of some Imp or 
Wessex Kelpie or Wichiel-mennchen. Best, almost, of all, is the 
sentence intended only to convey a (very sound) piece of scientific 
advice :—‘. . . indoors, especially when one is smoking the 
final pipe after a day’s (archeological, of course!) hunting, with a 
map of the country in front ofone. . . . Then is the time, if one has 
lost the scent, etc.”” And so, paraphrasing Vasari’s anecdote of 
the discoverer of artistic perspective, one seems to hear Mr. 
Crawford mutter, “Oh! what a delicious thing is not field 
archeology !” ; and one is grateful for being allowed, if not to 
share its adventures, at all events to brood over its delights. 


The charm of the Past, inasmuch as it is the Past, does cer- 
tainly not emanate from Dr. Lowie’s Primitive Society. The 
people he treats of, however much others, like Mr. Sollas, may 
seek to identify their usages and ideas with those of primeval 
man, are mere latter-day savages, with all the detailed boring- 
ness of present things. But Dr. Lowie’s book is not without an 
attractiveness of its own austere sort. Its appeal is not to that 
half of our nature which indulges in dreams about Professor 
Tyler’s Lake Dwellers, his pacific cattle-taming Neolithic men and 
shrewdly observant Neolithic women, humble Demeters, inventing 
the sacred culture of bread, the hoe, and the oven. Still less 
does Dr. Lowie’s book suit the mood when we love to hear about 
Mr. Crawford’s prehistoric pedlar’s hoards and the maps of 
periwigged antiquaries conned over with his evening pipe. 
But there are other sides to one’s mind, and other moods, 
occasionally impatient with the ways, not of primitive mankind, 
but of the learned men who deal with them. Thus there is in 
Professor Lowie’s book the bracing, grim pleasantness of sweep- 
ing out lumber-rooms and scrapping the broken-down furniture 
and ungilt knick-knacks which have presided over our adolescence. 
His cutting analysis, and cruelly tidy logic, rids anthropology of 
many of its false analogies and gratuitous generalisations— 
primitive Communism, original Promiscuity, Matriarchate and so 
forth. It does much more. Reminding us that our notion of 
“‘ Progress ” depends in great part on a tacit unproven assump- 
tion that things ought to be “ progressing” towards our own 
habits and hankerings, Dr. Lowie checks our glib self-satisfied 
talk of higher and lower, and delivers us, at least while reading 
him, from our smug view of the Past as a mere preparation for 
the Present: the scores of millenniums scolded for inefficient 
fumbling by Mr. H. G. Wells; or, worse, their superstitious 
ur-dumm conservatism preferred by Dr. Tyler to the danger- 
ously lucid quick changes of our own days. More important 
even, Dr. Lowie lays irreverent hands on the leaky sieves and 
stoved-in pudding-moulds called Laws of History, and similar 
inefficient generalisations wherewith to save the labour of analysing 
alleged sociological facts to their constituent elements. Thus, 
for instance, he settles the wordy (and largely verbal!) feud 
between partisans of spontaneous sporadic invention and partisans 
of imitative diffusion, showing the inevitable co-operation of 
both processes. Similarly, and as against a shamefaced 
vague ‘“ purposefulness *—Paley’s Watch and Watch Maker 
adapted to Social Evolution—he reinstates the naive and whole- 
some belief in convergence and coincidence, in the multiplicity of 
causes. He has even the intellectual courage of alloting an 
honourable place to that hidden causation which wise humility 
calls chance. 


One comes away just a trifle tired and dusty, but feeling braced 
and self-respecting, from participation in Dr. Lowie’s operations 
with logical vacuum cleaners and heavy pailfuls of common 
sense. And, if one is (as one has a right to be, and the previous 
books on our list have found one) lingeringly sentimental despite 
it all, one can take comfort in being freed from the odious impli- 
cation that the Past has been but a sacrificial preparation for the 
Present and Future, on the contrary, feel decent in the con- 
viction that people distant in time and space may have, and 
have had, different ways of being happy. We can console our- 
selves with the suspicion that, like art, which is perhaps its 
natural expression, happiness does not depend on science and 
invention, and is not subject to that robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
which is often called Progress, 
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THE PORT OF LONDON 


History of the Port of London. By Sir JoserH Broopganx, 
O’Connor. Two Vols. £3 3s. 


On the title page of his Hisiory of the Port of London, Sir 
Joseph Broodbank has put a verse from Ezekiel: “O Thoy 
that art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant 
for the people of many Isles. . . . Thy borders are in the midst 
of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty.” The pride 
of this comparison is chastened in its source, a song of praise 
and foreboding. ‘‘ Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants 
of Shebah, Asshur, and Chilmad were thy merchants. These 
were thy merchants in all sorts of things, in blewe clothes and 
broidered worke, and in chests of rich apparell, bound with 
cordes and made of cedar among thy merchandise. The ships 
of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market, and thou wast re- 
plenished, and made very glorious in the middest of the seas,” 
It closes with the inevitable doom. “Thy rowers have brought 
thee into great waters, the East wind hath broken thee... .” 

Because, as a people, we are devoted exclusively to the acqui- 
sition of wealth by these means, all the attributes of empire 
have accrued to us. Our commercial instinct not only extended 
our frontiers, it made for the liberty of the individual subject. 
Apart from its strategic value, and its advantages as a commercial 
port, London is the only great port which is also the seat of 
Government. The influence of the mercantile community 
could thus be brought to bear immediately, in the event of any 
legislation affecting their interests. Great as was the power of 
the nobles, and the importance of the landed interest, the power 
of the City merchants was a counterpoise, and the Crown came 
to rely on their support. From the action of these three estates, 
our constitutional procedure was evolved, and the power of the 
purse became synonymous for the control exercised by the 
Commons. 

Wealth is the condition of leisure and luxury; and these in 
their turn are the conditions of learning and art. The early 
history of London is full of a sumptuous magnificence. Sir 
Joseph Broodbank describes processions by water as gorgeous 
as can be imagined. Sir John Norman was rowed by watermen 
having silver oars, in a barge decorated with flags and streamers, 
to Westminster, attended in a splendid manner by such of the 


‘City Companies as owned State barges. Describing it, the 


author makes an indirect reference to Shakespeare’s description 
of Cleopatra’s barge. It is apt enough. If by some accident our 
development had been arrested under Elizabeth, London to-day 
would have been as tranquil and beautiful as some Flemish 
or Italian cities. But one culture was imposed upon another, 
and we were given beautiful Jacobean things, and the churches 
of Inigo Jones, white and shining, like delicate silver toys. 

The History of the Port of London is, of course, an account, 
not of these vestiges of splendour, but of the processes which 
produced them, casually, and, as it were, by the way. But 
Sir Joseph Broodbank is fond of these by-paths. He describes 
the rivalry between the watermen of various City companies ; 
their protest against the excessive use of coaches; the heroic 
attempt of a barge to ram a paddle-steamer, an attempt with 
which some would be in sympathy; Frost Fair with its bull- 
baiting and skittle-alley: a diversity of creatures. The illus- 
trations of the book, apart from their archeological interest, 
have considerable charm. It was a various and amusing life. 
The author might have quoted a vivid passage from Dryden’s essay 
On Dramatick Poesy, telling how Londoners listened to the 
sound of the guns, when the Duke of York defeated the Dutch 
“off Leostoff” in 1665. “Taking then a barge ... they 
made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great 
fall of waters, which hindered them from hearing what they 
desired; after which, having disengaged themselves from many 
vessels which rode at anchor in the Thames, and almost blocked 
up the passage to Greenwich, they ordered the watermen to 
fall their oars more gently ; and then, everyone favouring his 
own curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they 
perceived the air to break about them like the noise of distant 
thunder or like swallows in a chimney ; those little undulations 
of sound, though almost vanishing before they reached them, 
yet still seeming to retain somewhat of their first horrour which 
they had betwixt the fleets.” To repair the omission he quotes 
John Taylor, “the Water poet,” whom Dryden ridicules: an 
act of kindliness both to him and to us. 

Sir Joseph Broodbank has passed a long and useful life in 
the service of dockyard companies, and was for eleven years 
chairman of the Dock and Warehouse Committee of the Port 
of London Authority. The special knowledge which he brings 
to bear upon present conditions and actual problems may pass 
without question. What we would praise in him is his know- 
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A New Novel 
By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


The Fighting at Jutland. 
(Abridged Edition.) The Personal Experiences of 
Forty-five Officers and Men of the British Fleet. Edited 
by H. W. FAWCETT, os Navy, and G. W. W. 
HOOPER, Royal Navy. ith 45 Photographs and 
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The Political Economy of War. 
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J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Author of 
“The Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 8vo. 
18s. net. 

The New Statesman: ‘‘ Mr. Keynes’s book will at once be ranked 
among the most important contributions to the subject, and a brief 
review - mf give a most inadequate idea of the high value and great 
interest of it.” 


The English Prison System. 
By Sir EVELYN RUGGLES-BRISE, K.C.B., Chairman 
of the Prison Commission for England and Wales, and 
President of the International Prison Commission. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post: “‘ Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise is a recognised authority 
on the many-sided subject of crime and the criminal in this and other 
countries, and all who are interested in it will find this long-premeditated 
work by far the best treatise in existence.” 
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e4 LITERARY EVENT! 


KNUT HAMSUN’S 


Great Masterpiece 


GROWTH OF 
THE SOIL 


The book for which he was probably awarded the Nobel Prize 


at 4/6 Net 


“Knut Hamsun .. . is one of the creators, one of the 
Prometheans who have stolen fire from heaven. He 
has the godlike qualities that belong to the very great, 
the completest omniscience about human nature.” 
The New Siatesman 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Illness 


Marcus Aurelius wrote his immortal 
meditations some 1800 years ago. 
Yet he might have written them this 
very day as maxims in favour of 
wise Insurance. 


He says “From Maximus I learned 
self-government, and not to be led 
aside by anything; and cheerfulness 
in all circumstances, as well as in 
illness.” 


‘*Cheerfulness in illness” is all very 
well if one be protected against un- 
expected disarrangements, increased 
expenses, and loss of income. 


Marcus Aurelius, as a Roman Em- 
peror, was well provided for in case 
of emergency. 


How is it with you who read this? 


In cases of accident or sickness or 
various diseases, the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. stands ready to 
protect you, and to provide for you 
and yours. The Policy is called 
“*The Last Word in Accident and 
Disease Insurance.” The premiums 
are most reasonable, the conditions 
simple, the protection ample. 


This is only one of the complete and 
universal series of Policies issued by 
the Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


**M.U.I1.”—Motor Union Insurance 
—M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE, 


A prospectus clearly describing any 
form of Insurance you may be con- 
sidering would be gladly sent you on 
request. A postcard will do. 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ledge of earlier conditions, and the soundness of his historical 
judgment. These qualities are shown at their best in his appre- 
ciations of the policy of Edward III., of Henry VII., perhaps 
our greatest king, of Sir Thomas Gresham, Charles II., whose 
business ability was so masterly as to escape mention by the 
majority of our historians, and Sir Robert Walpole, the most 
typical Englishman that ever was. He shows that Walpole’s 
detested Excise Bill was an anticipation of the bonding system 
finally established by the Warehousing Act of 1803, under which 
our entrepét trade increased enormously. The word “excise”? was 
unfortunate, and Le monde se paye de paroles. ‘It was indeed 
on the resources accumulated by Walpole’s policy of peace, 
that the two Pitts financed their wars.” The verdict need not 
detract from the glory of Walpole’s successors, though it is a 
tribute to the wisdom of Walpole in recognising the cardinal 
truth of our history, and in seeking to extend, by every means, 
the “commerce upon which the riches and grandeur of this 
nation chiefly depend.” 


LIGHT COMEDY 


Rich Relatives. By Compron Mackenzie. Secker. 9s, 


When a novelist follows up a successful book, Poor Relations, 
with another entitled Rich Relatives, the least cynical may be 
pardoned for suspecting that the artist is being rapidly swallowed 
up in the purveyor of printed merchandise. But the artist 
still stirs in Mr. Mackenzie, of whom the worst that can be said 
is that having wooed and won the Vanity Girl, Popularity, he is 
determined to be an affectionate and faithful husband to her. 
If from the author of Guy and Pauline we had—to adopt the 
current formula—* learned to expect ” a glamour as of first love, 
we have in these latter days learned to expect nothing of the 
kind, and to accept with a good grace the high-spirited comedy 
that he offers us in its stead. 

The comedy of Rich Relatives begins well. The first chapter, 
a little masterpiece of craftsmanship, has over the rest of the 
book the advantage that suggestion generally has over amplified 
statement. It is a complete epitome of the whole. It shows us 
Jasmine Grant, just arrived from Italy, waiting disconsolately 
for the 4.42 for Spaborough, where dwell Sir Hector and Lady 
Grant, the first pair of rich relatives that she is doomed to visit, 
To these and to her other uncles and aunts we are introduced 
through their letters, which, in order to kill time, Jasmine re- 
peruses on the station platform. Into these four letters, and 
into the thirty-four pages of the chapter that contains them, so 
much is condensed that the rest of the story is almost superfluous. 

All her rich relatives are, for Jasmine, impossible people ; the 
purpose of their being, which they serve admirably, is to provide 
Mr. Mackenzie with occasion for satire on English life and charac- 
ter. His handling of people—the distinctive art of the novelist 
— is deft, and his manner is sometimes almost Dickensian. This 
is how Jasmine’s meeting with Uncle Arnold is described : 

The ostrich egg remained motionless ; but the scratching of a 
pen and the slow regular movement of a very plump white hand 
across a double sheet of foolscap indicated that the room contained 
human life. At the end of a minute the egg lifted itself from the 
table, and Jasmine found herself confronted by a very bright pair 
of eyes and offered that very plump white hand. 


But high spirits alone will not make a work of art. The fun 
goes on too long. Mr. Mackenzie writes on and on, as if deter- 
mined to achieve his eighty or ninety thousand words at whatever 
cost. That cost is heavy ; there is even one contemptible chapter, 
in the worst music-hall tradition, describing the antics of a 
lunatic. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisasuro Kawasé. University 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

The most striking point, to the Westerner, about Mr. Kawabé’s 
book is the extraordinarily rapid development which it portrays. 
Within the last fifty years, in newspaper development as in everything 
else, Japan has covered ground which took us two and three centuries 
to traverse. “The real development of newspaper advertising did 
not come until after the Japan-China War, 1894-95.”’ Previously “ the 
public was persuaded to advertise free of charge in newspapers. A 
little later small fees were charged.” ‘Ninety-five! It seems yester- 
day. Newspapers, however (without advertisements), were flourishing 
in the ’seventies. Mr. Kawabé certainly gives the impression that 
they were in general Liberal and even Radical in their tendencies— 
as opposed to the Conservatism of the Government. Practically 
the history of the newspapers is the history of the birth and develop- 


— 


ment of the democracy in Japan. Mr. Kawabé may not be an un- 
biased historian, but he quotes so extensively from other authorities 
and from newspaper articles that, to a large extent, the reader can form 
his own judgment. It is interesting to note that during the last four 
or five years “ political matters are no longer the supreme problem,”’ 
They have been superseded by “ social and particularly labour problems 
—— have been given considerable space in editorials, news and special 
articles,” 


Prices and Wages. By Percy and Autsert Wats. P. S. King and 
Son. 25s. 


A tremendous amount of hard thinking and hard work has gone 
to the making of this book. The subject is a complicated one, and the 
authors’ laudable avoidance of dogmatic statement when they touch 
little-explored ground makes it appear even more difficult than it is 
ordinarily assumed to be. 

The introduction of paper-money into this country, the tremendous 
inflation of credit due to the war and the consequent depreciation 
in the value of money has led our English economists to pay greater 
attention to what the authors of this book term “‘ goods value.” Clearly 
the high profits which result from a deliberate all-round restriction of 
output have to be discounted, to a certain extent, by the smaller pur- 
chasing power of money due to a diminution of real wealth. Yet, 
even taking this factor into account, Messrs. Wallis contend, in their 
chapter on the relation of profits to wages, that actual profits increase 
with restriction of output up to a point represented by 36 per cent. 
of unemployment. This point, largely for extra-economic reasons, 
is never reached. Yet the contention that unemployment continues 
to “pay ” the manufacturer, even on paper, to such an extent, is an 
exceedingly serious one. 

Naturally the authors are hampered by lack of data and have con- 
tinually to proceed on assumptions (as, for instance, that to obtain the 
full statistical effect of unemployment plus short time, the official 
figure for unemployed persons must be multiplied by two and a-half) 
which might or might not be borne out by the facts were they obtain- 
able. In their final summing up the conclusion arrived at is that 
** profit, strictly so-called, can only be obtained if there is a percentage 
of unemployed labour to cut down the price of labour’s share of pro- 
duction,” and this “ essential defect in the present industrial system ” 
calls, in their opinion, for the collection of official statistical data “ to 
prove or disprove this theory of profits. Otherwise the enigma of 
unemployment remains in a very sinister light.” 


A Book of Drawings. By H. M. Bareman. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
More Morrow. Methuen. 6s. 


“Mr. H. M. Bateman is a disciple of Caran d’Ache. Not only does 
his line often resemble that master’s but he sometimes borrows his 
subject from him: for example, his illustrations of the effect of a 
C.O.’s voice when raised to its full power. His deaf old man, his cosy 
old woman in furs, his pointed-bearded artist, are Caran d’Ache types. 
La Vache a lespionage is a pure Caran d’Ache conception down to the 
expression of placid cunning onthe beast’s countenance and that of the 
ingenious old general who invented the device. Indeed, the hand of 
that master is sometimes so heavy on him that he draws French 
types when they are not in keeping. Mr. Chesterton writes a preface 
to this volume in which he maintains that the present age is so ex- 
cessively absurd that it hardly affords a background to Mr. Bateman’s 
wildest extravaganzas. Messrs. Methuen have published a second 
volume of Mr. Morrow’s drawings called More Morrow. Most of them 
are of the nature of marginal notes on history, in the vein of the old 
Comic History of England. For instance, a picture of a knight who 
sees an antagonist of ferocious aspect approaching is represented as 
saying to his page: “‘ Boy, give me my heavy mashie.” There is an 
excellent picture of King Alfred telling at dinner once more his 
favourite story of the burnt cakes, and a delightful one of Louis XIV. 
finding a shell on the seashore in the manner of a contemporary court 
painter. 


Mayfair and Montmartre. By Rates Nevitt. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd. 15s. 


There seems no reason why Mayfair and Montmartre should be linked 
together, except that the two names begin with M and that Mr. Nevill 
has apparently been at home in both places. His recollections are 
not particularly entertaining, and his reflections upon the changes 
that have taken place are irascible, rather than acute. Mr. Nevill 
says: “The great mass of the proletariat, devoid as it is and ever 
must be, of any appreciation of the real meaning of life, is naturally 
unwilling to admit that the existence of a leisured class is necessary 
for that progress which is the ostensible aim of all advocates of demo- 
cratic reform.” Yet there is little evidence in this book that the 
privileged leisure of Victorian Mayfair was conducive to anything 
beyond the comfort and amusement of Mayfair, whose conception of 
life does not seem to have been a very fine one. Contempt for 
mere wealth was based on nothing better than a worship of rank— 
and the stately isolation in which, at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, the aristocracy lived—produced, as Mr. Nevill observes, 4 
“superb complacency of an astounding kind.” Mr. Nevill thinks 
that there are more prigs to-day than ever. He is specially wrath 
at the way D.O.R.A. has interfered with the jolly pre-war night life of 
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QUALIFY New Degree of 
BACHELOR ef COMMERCE 


(University of London) 


The best of all auspices is the course of specialised INDIVIDUAL 
POSTAL COACHING recently inaugurated, under the most favourable 
conditions, by the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, world-famous as 
the ’Varsity of Accountancy and Secretarial Training. 

All that is necessary, in order to qualify for the pe pa! of B.Com., is 
to pass the three prescribed examinations, the first of which, i.¢., Matri- 
culation, may be taken by any person, of either sex, over the age of 16. 
Those who have already matriculated may, of course, sit for the Inter. 
B.Com. examination forthwith, thus decreasing to a proportionate 
extent the period required for study and the cost of the coaching fees. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Dept. 453, ST ALBANS. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 
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IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
103” 1/ 
2 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 8 
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FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 
Men and Women who will give 
Five Shillings a Year. 

That will maintain the whole Service of 243 Life-boats. 
During the first eight months of 1921 
£69,000 have been received. 

The Institution still needs 


724,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


wal you be “one 0 ein 2 eement your 
Five Shillings 7: 
Lorp HaRRowBy, GEORGE FP. Sees, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 





ROYAL NATIONAL pa ae a UTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 























MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 





I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of us if 
I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even if I died 
to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is sinaply putting by 
a fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I 
pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Government indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my own by 
adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit each year for 20 years 
with the Sun Life of Canada a sum of £55. But I save in Income Tax 
through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per annum, so that my net 
deposit is really and truly £46 lds. If I live to be 55 I shall receive 
from the Company £1,000 plus profits, which on a very conservative 
estimate will be £370, making a total of £1,370, against my net deposits 
in the 20 years of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or 
dividends no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax what- 
ever on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the Capital 
cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations to bother 
about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial pro- 
tection for my dependents which is not to cost me one penny. Directly 
I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit 
I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife would receive 
£1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive 
£1,110. This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half the 
deposits that have been made are added to the policy. This is 
guaranteed 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, on the 
back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any period after 
it has been in force three years. The figures are there, plain for me to 
see; so that I can tell at any moment what the policy is worth: 
(1) in cash (if I want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what 
loan on the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments as full 
deposits for completely paid-up policy. 


The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is The Sun 
Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than £23,000,000. 
Anyone desiring further information should write, stating exact date 
of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which specialises 
in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 








GIR JAMES BARRIE- inspired by what he \ 
terms ‘A tobacco to live for’’—has rendered 
lasting service to all smokers of Craven Mixture. 
Nothing can induce us, as manufacturers of this 
famous blend, to depart in the minutest degree from 
the prescription of the original master hand, who in 
1867 created this blend at the 
express command of the , 
Third Earl of Craven. 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad 
Cut, 2 ozs., 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
~ Get a Tin to-day. 











Made by Carreras, Lid., 
London. Est, 1788. 
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London; a state of things which makes Mr. Nevill inclined to question 
whether we have really won the war. The Prussians, after all, he 
points out, would never have dreamed of forcing people to leave 
their clubs at midnight. In Paris, there are no such Puritan regula- 
tions—“ the life of Paris remains much the same, depending as it 
has always done in this city of facile gaiety and love upon the eternal 
feminine. Whether it be in the Quartier Latin, or the Boulevards 
or in Montmartre, woman is the pivot upon which everything turns.” 
Mr. Nevill’s chapter on “ Cafes without Cant” is a useful guide to 
the pivotal side of Paris. 

Mr. Nevill thinks that the standard of English feminine beauty 
was probably never higher than it is to-day, though the position of 
a young lady of high birth but moderate means has—he says— 
probably never been so bad owing to the cost of dresses. Our 
triumph over Germany has certainly been expensive: Mr. Nevill’s 
book costs 15s. to-day. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still hesitating, although a welcome 
M improvement is discernible in the rubber section, 
there being decided indications of a growing 
demand for the commodity; manufacturers’ stocks have 
probably run very low in the United States. Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefold’s statement that they were reopening their 
works for the sake of their men, even at the risk of loss, is 
favourably commented upon; that this great coal, iron 
and steel concern is not marking time is shown by their 
offer, published this week, to acquire the shares of one of the 
rosperous anthracite collieries, the Gwauncaegurwen Col- 
iery Company. Some of these colliery companies seem to 
have made excellent profits right up to a few months ago, 
for the accounts just published of the Lockets Merthyr 
Collieries, covering the thirteen months ended March 81st 
last, show a profit of £56,948, as against £53,152 for the 
revious twelve months, and £12,488 for the year ended 
March, 1918. There are some faint signs of improvement in 
the iron and steel trade. 
* * * 


A review devoted to the oil industry gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the growth of tank cars on the railways, 
and it expresses the opinion that as our railways, factories 
and large public buildings come to use more and more liquid 
fuel, the familiar coal truck will to a considerable extent give 
place to the tank car, such as is seen in the United States, 
where the consumption of oil products is twenty times that 
of the United Kingdom. It is estimated that there are 
— running in the United States for the carriage of 
petroleum 180,000 tank cars of a value of about 60 million 
pounds, But tank cars are not confined solely to the oil 
industry ; hundreds of other commodities formerly trans- 
ported in barrels, drums or carboys—such as vinegar, 
syrups, lard, pickles, mineral water and even wine—are now 
conveyed by tank cars of special design. In 1916 the 
demand for tank cars was so great that the Master Car 
Builders’ Association of America found it necessary to raise 
the standard applied to their construction. As now built, 
the tank car is the most solid car or wagon to be found on 
any goods train ; its steel plates have to be of steam boiler 
quality, and the maximum of strength is prescribed for the 
frame. A smaller type of tank car for road service is to be 
seen on the roads of Europe as well as North America, 
transporting petrol to the various retail establishments 
throughout the country; in fact, on five days of the week 
in country districts in the United Kingdom motorists 
encounter more of these vehicles than all the others put 
together, if one excepts brewers’ lorries, but the time has 
yet to come when the tank car will be as familiar a feature 
of our railways ; but it will come. 


* * * 


It was announced last week that the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., 
had purchased two large distilleries of James Calder and Co., 
the purchase price being 20,000 £10 fully paid ordinary 
shares of the Distillers’ Co. As these shares are quoted at a 
little under £15, the consideration is not far short of £800,000. 
Few people outside the industry itself realise the extent 
to which the whisky trade is passing into the hands of this 
great Edinburgh combine which, apart from the distilleries 
owned in its own right, holds all or the controlling interest 
in the shares of John and Robert Harvey and Co., Ltd., the 





United Distilleries, Ltd. (Belfast), the Hammersmith Dis. 
tillery Co., Ltd., Preston’s Liverpool Distillery Co., Ltd,, 
Dainuine Talisker, Ltd., John Haig and Co., Ltd., Yoker Dis- 
tillery, Ltd., and the business of J. and J. Vickers and Co,, 
Ltd. (London). 

* * . 

The last acquisition of the company places under its 
control every distillery in the United Kingdom producing 
grain whisky, with one exception. That exception, an 
Edinburgh undertaking, which produces grain spirits for 
gin and other purposes outside whisky manufacture, alone 
prevents the Distillers’ Co. from having a nae It 
may be said that as regards the whisky trade, the Distillers’ 
Co. occupies about the same position as the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. in the tobacco trade. 

* . ~ 


It is stated that this last deal has been carried out in 
order to regulate output so as to obviate the recurring 
eriods of overproduction which have affected the trade 
rom time to time. In addition, the company will now be 
able to regulate the output of yeast, malt extract, carbonic 
acid gas and other by-products which are now an important 
source of revenue of grain whisky distillers. It is also 
anticipated that the company will be able to effect large 
economies by concentrating production of its different 
varieties at the distilleries best suited for the work, and, if 
necessary, to close down any which are out of date or not 
required. 
* . * 
That all is not as it should be in the whisky market at 
resent is evidenced by the following advertisement which 
been appearing in one of the financial weeklies : 
SCOTCH WHISKY.—For SALE, 10,000 cases seven-years old, 
pure 25 U.P. for export, licence guaranteed, at 48s. per case, f.o.b. 
Cash against documents U.K. 
* > * 


Including the 20,000 shares now to be issued, the issued 
ordinary share capital of the Distillers’ Company will be 


‘£3,443,290, with £326,620, of 5 per cent. preference shares, 


£800,000 of 44 per cent. debenture stock and £120,000 of 
6 per cent. debenture stock. In addition to paying good 
dividends and share bonuses, the company has steadily 
written down the book value of its assets out of profits, 
and in the market it is said that the value of the assets works 
out at well over £20 per ordinary share. What an example 
to the Americans, who have wiped out an industry that can 
be so productive to its shareholders ! 

* * * 


Since it has adventured along the paths of Imperialism 
the United States has had to face difficulties with which 
long use has accustomed the inhabitants of these isles. 
One of them is how to keep up the fiction that a “ pro- 
tected” country is independent and yet raise capital on 
terms that would only be justified if it were part of the 
Empire. Our financiers have usually tackled this problem, 
e.g., the case of Egypt, by inspired statements in the Press, 
but the United States financiers either display less finesse 
or are resolved to get their Government involved into a 
responsibility subsequent Administrations cannot disavow, 
for, in connection with an issue of $10,000,000 5} per cent. 
bonds for the Philippine Government, the issuing houses 
publish the following “ opinion” of the Attorney-General 
of the United States : 

This issue and sale of bonds is authorised explicitly by the National 
Power, and while in the strict and legal sense the faith of the United 
States is not pledged as « guarantee for the payment of the loan or 
for the due use of the proceeds or the observance of the sinking fund 
requirements, the entire transaction is to be negotiated under the 
auspices of the United States and by its recognition and aid. 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the National Power will take the 
necessary steps in all contingencies to protect the purchasers In 
good faith of these securities. 

The last sentence seems as binding as an opinion can be, 
The bonds, which are repayable in United States gold coin 
on August Ist, 1941, were offered at 98} per cent., at which 
price they yield only £5 12s. 6d. per cent., so that if we 
ignore the implicit guarantee of the United States we are 
compelled to note that the credit of the Government of 
Manilla is now rated as high as that of London. 
A. Emu Davies. 
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UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not covered by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CRAFTSMEN AT THE PEAR TREE PRESS 

undertake the designing and printing of fine first editions and 
other hand-press work from type, blocks and plates, for authors and 
artists. Address SECRETARY, Flansham, Bognor, Sussex. 


yay UNIVERSITY MAN wishes to take lessons in English 
in exchange for lessons in Russian.— Write M., 43 Southampton Buildings, W.C.2. 














ICTAPHONE.—For Sale 2 Dictation Machines, 1 Transcriber, 

1 Shaver (all with Universal Electric Motors), complete with accessories 

and in perfect working order. Bargain. London. — Box 688, NEw 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ISTRICT, AMHURST PARK, CAMDEN SQUARE.—School Mis- 
tress desires clean, airy Bed-sitting-room in peaceful house. Partial board from 
Mondays to Fridays.—Write Hewett, 2 Bracken Gardens, Barnes, S.W. 13. 





ECRETARY.—Lady, experienced shorthand-typist, desires position 
Africa ST Excellent references.—Box 686, New STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 


COA COsT &c., to . Write for descri 
or a | —_ yy BE “z..” SJ ow 
97 Downs Park London, 





CUSTOMER Y.—Suceping Reductions in Writing and Typing 
, Cards, Bavetepes, etc. Write for samples.—James Ericson & Co., 
2 Street, E.C. 4. 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Paris , t Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








Roms with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 


18. od., 38., oF 6d. tin, free from 
HowarTuHs, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. - ” = 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
| London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard, 














BOOKS. 

The following Catalogues are issued and may be had on 
application :—Publishers’ Remainders at Reduced Prices, Books 
on English Literature, Books on Nature Study, Books suitable 
for Gifts and for Children, Publications of Folk-Lore Society. 


William Glaisher, L.td., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. r. 














NOW READY. POST FREE. 


64-page Catalogue of Books, including First and Rare 
Editions of Modern Authors, Art and Illustrated Bocks, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. 


HENRY DANIELSON, 














BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





0cks te Savoy, illus. Beardsley, 3 vols., {12 12s.; Ernest 
Dowson's Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 108.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., 

{10 10s. ; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s. ; Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, 2 vols., 218., 1911; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3; vols., 
1st Edits., {4 108.; Oeuvres de Rabelais, 2 vols., half morocco, Lemerre, Paris, 1906, 
£2 10s.; Petronius Arbiter in English, 1708, {3 3s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
4 vols., 1874, £2 108. ; Scott’s Novels, Author’s Favourite Edition, 48 vols., 1829, etc., 
£6 6s.; Perrot and Chipiez Works, Art in Phoenicia, Chaldea, Persia, Ancient Egyptian 
Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 128. ; Chas. Darwin's Works, best edition, 13 vols., 
£2 10s.; Budge’s History of Egypt, 8 vols., {2 2s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 1os.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s.; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 
large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater Works, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., 
£4 108.; Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., £3 108.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 
1890, £3 38.; Monthly Review, edited by Henry Newbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, £2 10s. ; 
Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., {15 15s. (1910); Story 
of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {10 108.; Reign of Terror (French Revol.), 2 vols., 
1898, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large per copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour, 5 vols., folio coloured plates, £6 10s.; Cust’s Life of Benvenuto 
» 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2 ; 
Froude’s History of England, best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., {5 58.; John 
Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Maw t's Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s., 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 
258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 
39 vols., f25 ; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; send also for cata- 
logue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 
Diary, by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Dict. National y, 67 vols., bf. 





, 2x8. Cal wan iets 
bought; 3,000 wanted. free. Wanted, Marsficld’s Salt Water 1902 } 
y- R--- Pobtieations od, Bri Field : fej Lite of Napoleon, 18141 

i i 1815) 
ae of Standard Authors. Entire libraries tt -, cash.—HOLLAND Ros: 
ai 


ohn Bright Street, 


UILDING wUMAN DATELIIGENCE.—A tentbesk of Mental 
pectus tree.—Tum Murzava Co., 9 Saint N Peuet, Letts 








ENTLEMAN wishes to sell ‘ Swanston,’’ Stevenson, 25 Vols., 

“ Bombay,” Kipling, 25 Vols., “‘ Border” Scott, 48 Vols., the latter in half- 

morocco. All in first-rate condition. What offers for the lot or separately ?— 

Write Box 687, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
See « » ws 'f. oe 
One Year - «an. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


——— 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 


SESSION 1921-22. 


THE NEW SESSION OPENS ON THE 3rp OCTOBER. 
ANY CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION WHO HAVE 
NOT ALREADY SENT IN THEIR FORMS OF APPLICA- 
TION SHOULD DO SO AT ONCE. 


ALL INQUIRIES AND APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE REGISTRAR, THE UNIVER- 
SITY, LEEDS. 





Fomsurce SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 


Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. The 
ordinary Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 

Certificate Courses in Social and Sanitary Science for HEALTH 
VISITORS. 

A short evening course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E.A. 

Full particulars of all classes from The Director, School of Social 
Study, University, EDINBURGH. 


GUILD OF EDUCA Ls sO 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
the Board of Education) 
For MEN AND WOMEN, 


Next Term ber 27th. 
REPARATION FOR TEACHIN Adatascents and Adults and 


for worm Social Work. Courses are to meet the individual 
needs of students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 
ie 


Secretary, Guild of Education, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 59 eee Park, W., each Sunday Evening, at 6.30, 
By the Rev. THEODORE BELL 
Sept. 25th.—Subject : ‘‘ The Great Adventure. val 
Oct. 2nd.—Subject : “ The Decay of Belief.’’ 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher’s Training in SwepisH Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its 

GaMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HyGrenr, &c. Three years’ course.—For 


prospectus apply the Sc. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS’ 


WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For ieformation concerning Sch Scholarshij Ioan Fund and Grants from the 


Board of Education, apply to the Principal, LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING = ‘en 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
very of the respiratory 


ey into human evolution a new principle—disco 

of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open- 

air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and 

can: the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 

without need for operations. Delicate children —— quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR 
LovELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 























TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 


October 4th.—ITALY and SICILY (Amalfi, Sorrento, Paestum, Taormina, Girgenti, 
Syracuse, Palermo, &c., &c.), 5 weeks, 98 gns. 

November.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF , NORTH AFRICA, Algeria, Tunisia, 
the Garden of Allah, 33 days, 98 gns. 

December-January.—_EGYPT and PALESTINE, 8 weeks, 285 gns. 

Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, §.E. 19. 








REFORMED INNS. 


AS%: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
: Refreshment Association, Ltd, Take {1 Shares 


tock. 
mum dividend 245) or 6% Loan § 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
| hg ORT ARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
pleasantly situa‘ 








BO ew minutes fom WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter oa trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. E.is. 





LITERARY. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, B er Gr G 
T Bete (removed from 15 and 17 oe Road, London en Missenden, 
school offering a first-class wm be UCATION on NATU: LINES, 
Co-education until 13, girls remain Particularly suitable for elder who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts ln all branches, Drama, Drama, Margaret 
B om tor na Ballinger Grange © nder tl ‘: 
0" 
Little children ea 33 tog ope a! 
Fding a — 


Montessori aa -5 phy Ly 
personal expenses. 
Principals : Sains cx ton 6 tc ere 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARDS CRO 

Head Mistress: Miss —— Girton College, late 
Mistress of the Huddersfield h School. The sin nt the Schout 

comunity to encourage sll express y growth of the child fos 





ad 
aga, 
biface 2 | 


aoenaned for the Universities, 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, 
subjects as should be part of — aa =, 180 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully of 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37. kane 
downe Road, yy = Miss STANSFELD. Students 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of ‘Tr 
extends over 3 years, and a_i Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Be 
System, Massage, Dancing, H: , Lacrosse, — Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Coons, Backs. —Children admitted from 
essori methods ted and Kerri 


if 
fig 
ia 








three years. Open-air classes. educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a — hy - bealthy a d’s Cross is situ- 
ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea- -level. For further particulars, appl ly PRINCIPAL, 





P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects and tion for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham- Willows, Suffolk. 


L tous HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 








Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special thention * health and character. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 ee: Miss Atics J. RoBINSoN, 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria y College. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, BARSEMDEM. -—Reesion from three 








B.Sc. dade Rev. C. Grant, St. George’s, Harpenden 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CarnBrRook Roap, GRovE ParK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


FQ ZABLE INPORMATION regarding schools and other 4 
i Escort . Next ber 
SCranss, Anglo-Swise Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 








—Write DrirEcTREssS, 
London, N.W. 2. 





TREETLY NURSERY — PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M. ‘ tie (i (Dr. Yorke Trotter’s Rhythmic ) 

and Morris Dancing taugh t. wy yg ae ties given for Artistic 
ment. ¢ Principal takes a few children in home, where they have the advan- 
tages of hone life combined with education. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly a. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Serm reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Ow.c. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Ba AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
1r Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 




















UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music -— to Mr. ARTHUR STOCK WELL, Publisher, 29 —— 
Hill, London. fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 


} et TYPEWRITING—<Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu 
saaty canted. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terns, Nine years’ titerary 
yping experience.—MIss 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Enaes by the Statesman Pustisuine Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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